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Denn ten befer us neee. 


| trace. out 10 us beet 
lation may induce us to walk. But 


| are generally above our reach, or out | 
| 9knithe ſphere: of common perſons. 
Great generals, or wile: ſtateſmen; are 
rather objects of wonder than imita- 
tion to the eommon rank of men; 
Hints and martyrs we admire and 
* applaud;;but arerapt to feel: the piety 
of che mmer above our powers, and 
hope never to have occaſion for the 
kſolution of the latter : Our hearts 
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good, whoſe ſtation and oH 7 
ties of acting are obig level! — 
great part of mank ind, migł mH | 
a more uſeful leſſon than the fies of 
his ſuperiors in rank or plety, as moe 
within the reach of imitations VFhis 
opinion anduced me to cet all the 
actions that came to my Knowledge 
of the petſon to whꝰ%.M] have 5 ven. 
the name of Elliſon; and to 
them into che regular fopm of Bild. 
graphy, an order to la before in 
publix a life, which in 
lars every eee. in alb parti 
ſome men | 
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It may be ſaid by ſom. 

ſame . 1 ought: to have fclected 
l n | a cha» 
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veharater/ more faulty, one where- 
———— — with ſuͤch 
nfoctions, as bring it nearer the 
common level, and render it af mote 
eaſycimitation; Whereas # clara ter 
ſo free from vice; may diſcourage the 
attempt in thoſe who feel a greater 
mixture! of evil in their on diſpdſie. 
tions. But I confeſs myſelf of a . 
— clehs! chief bite 
Ichave feen made! of mixed; charac-, 
. terdgbes been to gather from them 4 
ſanction for the worſt paits of our 
_owm.: Me ure indlined to ſay, If this 
— —o—ͤ— failing, 
Autelꝝ mina may be excuſed;it-is not 
| . hed 
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Qer, * — 1 
ſhould rather endeavour to conceal 
the failings, which may have «ſtolen 
into a good ure than induſtriouſly 
ſeek 400 Heco er them. tube rin 
43 [3494 e er GHOTE LOL 20 (RAI 

-1 he ave benen diere Wege 
name. of Elliſon is a-bortowtd one 

poſſibly, if I have any readers in Dora 
ſetſhire, ſome of them may ay, they 
knoy no ſuch perſon therez:thoughtT' 
rather hope the county wontaimb 1 
many gentlemen. who: reſembie ir 
George, that, ſeveral will he ned 


refer drawn. But ſhould this hope 
be diſappointed, and the former nb. 


1 I. am at liberty, to conceal the' 
place of my friend's: real abode, as 
well as his real name, and may ſub- 
ſtitute a eee in the e 'of 
either, W335 Weis oC 3% 51 
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J younger ſon of an ancient and opus, 
0 lent family: but receiving only 
mall Proportion of his father's Wealth, 
which, en to the cuſtom af this 
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chance of inberiting bk wandernde 
fortune from him; th had, by the 
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gence been greater on his-firſt entering it, 

He might have raiſed to himſelf ſuch an in- 
come as would have enabled him to make 
A betterproviſion for his family; and when 


it was no longer time to repair chis error, 
the ſenſe. of it gave him great concern; 


and to make the beſt reparation in his 


power, and what indeed was more than 


an adequate recompenſe for the neglect 
he lamented, he dedicated all the leifure 


his buſineſs allowed him to the care of his 


cChüldrers education. Their learning he 
Te fr to proper maſters 3 the object of his 


* 


attention Was their hearts. . He watched 
the firſt riſe of every paſſion, and endea- 
l voured to correct it before time had given 
it ſtrength. The firſt i of Virtue 


he perceived with Joy; and encouraged 
. with care; cultivating every good diſpo- 


tion, and inculcating the moſt amiable 


and ſolid principles. He inſtructed them 
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3 then chat it was the beſt foundation, aa 
1 as ſureſt een of moral e 
m7 4 41 
Before his Fo FRUITS had. 14 
his one and twentieth year, his family, 
by the death of his wife and two children, 
vas reduced to two ſons and one daughter. 
James his ſecond ſon was then but twelve, 
and his daughter fourteen years old. This 


6 difference in their ages determined Mr. 

; Elliſon to truſt in his ſon George's hands | 
a two thirds of the ſum of which he was 

; poſſeſſed z for, this being no, more than 
1 four thouſand pounds, he conſidered, that 
L when divided, the ſhare of each would 
3 be ſo- ſmall as myſt prove inſufficient to 
0 place them with tolerable advantage, i in 
d trade; and the difficulty he had found in 
* providing for his family, had diſguſted 
e him with profeſſions; which are better 
n ſuited to the ſingle, than the , married _. 
d e By ſo good a capital, he hoped ta 
m 1 1838 2 
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a tender affection for his brother and 


cure 4 Seteſb of his eldeſt fon; whotk 
diſpoſition gave him reaſon. to believe he 
ſhould thereby do the beſt ſervice to his 


other children; He knew the young. man 


#9 be perfectly ſober, humane, and gene- 


Tous, and at the ſame time an exceeding 
good ceconomiſtz extremely diligent, and 
well inclined to that care of, and attention 
o, his affairs, ſo neceſſary for thoſe who 
—_— merchandize, He had beſide 


ſiſter, and both loves ol A Ms 4 


- ther. .. 


Mr. Ellifor* 8 conduct may nn be 
cenſured in this particular. Such entire 


confidence in {6 young a man might-be in- 


Judicious;' dangerous it certainly was, and 
to his fon appeared ſo hazardous, rhat he 
oppoſed, for the firft time, his father's 
Inclination, and uſed every argument pru- 
dence could ſuggeſt to alter his purpoſe; 


bot either 1 affeRtion, or real 
| know: 


Sir GronGE ELLIS0v. 1 
knowled ge of George's turn of mind, 
made him perſiſt in his determination 3 
telling the young man, that, if his ſucceſs 
anſwered bis hopes, his protection would 
greatly repay. his brother and ſiſter for 
any danger they might incurr ; but to: 
ſhew that he was not careleſs of their in- 
tereſts, he took a. bond from his ſon, which 
ſecured. to them, in caſe of their. father's 
death, their ſhare of the 4000 J. to be 
paid them in two years after his deceaſe, 
if by that time of age, and obtained his 
4 promiſe, that during thoſe two years, the 
. money ſhould bear ſix per cent. intereſt ; 
_ thus providing for their convenience aa 
ö much as could be done without hurting 
| theizolkder brother, whom oy ne 
ſpeed) peer ng dil, 


Gare Ellen was of a ER to. 
proſecute warmly and. diligently. every | 
| | thing he undertook ; therefore, as he en 
tered into merchandize, he wiſhed to 


B 2 pur- 
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purſue it in the moſt profitable manner, 
different as to any inconveniences which 
might attend it. He knew that many, 
in eonſideration of their eaſe, were unwill- 
ing; to purchaſe ſuperior advantages in 
trade, by leaving their native country; 
. circumſtance to which he had perfectly 
reconciled himſelf, by conſidering a man 
ho hag his fortune to make as à citizen 
of the world; and that the country where 
he has the beſt means of living, is moſt 
properly his own; ſubſiſtence being a more 
rational cauſe of attachment than birth, 
He therefore endeayoured to ſetale cor- | 
reſpondences with ſome of łheir leſs ad- 
venturous merchants, by whoſe means he 
might negociate a quick trade from Ja- 
maica, where he intended to fix; and the 
character he had eſtabliſned in the city, 
by his excellent behaviour during his ap- 
prenticeſhip with” Mr. Lamont, an emi» 
nent merchant, rendered him ſuccefefol in 
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boch-theſe-articles ; and with warm hopes, 
though tender concern, he took leave of 
: an and this kingdom, well provid» 

reſpondents here, andirecom- 
mendations to the principal 185210 in 


Jamaica. ite Oren eee e 
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is, not ſo. much to give a minute derail 
of Mr. Elliſon" 8 actions, as to record his 
virtues, and rather to repreſent him as an 
object of imitation than of wonder, 
ſhall'pals over a "few ſucceedirig years df 
bis life very ſuccin&ly; nor: do they af- 
ford any great variety of incidents, his 
whole attention being turned to the buſi⸗ 
neſs he came upon which he purſued ſo 
ſueteſſfully, that! i in two years after his 
arrival; he had ivcreaſed- his ſtock one 
third; and at the ſame time, had gained 
the eſteem of all who were concerned with 
him.” He non thought, it time. go reac. | 
half his capital to his father, telling bim | 
that he could not be eaſy til he had re- 
Kit B 4 . ftored 


be Higrot OY 


Rtored that ſum: for as his fiſter- was be⸗ 
come a woman, or nearly ſo, ſome advan- 


tageous match might offer; and he ſhould | 


think himſelf very culpable, if by de- 
taining her fortune, he ſnould deprive her | 
of a good eſtabliſhment. The remaind 


he would punctualiy reſtore before is could 


8 bis brother, "br 83 act: 


£4 


ola Mr. "Ellifob 3 was eee and ver. 


ed at this 20tion of his fon's 8, WhO had 
given him no previous notice, fearing he 
would forbid it. He repreſented the i in- 
judiciouſneſs of \lefſening | his capital, be⸗ 
fore there was any neceffary call for it; 
finee he might haye, made ſa great a profit 
upon it, as would, "much have increaſed 
his omn fortune, before his fiſter would 
Have any occaſion for bers, as it would be 
| ſoon enough. for her to marry many years 
hence. And as fot the remainder, he der 
ndr. to 2 u. without um- 


— 
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third of the whole was his ſhare; and in 
taking no more, his brother and. ſiſter- 
would have reaſon to think he treated: 
them very generouſly; he therefore inſiſted. 


on his looking upon that ſum as his own 3, 
for his great induſtry, and uncommon 
merits, could never be a reaſon 1 3b 


loſing a ſhare of his Ae. | 


| ” 
, 


»Fomng Elliſon e only . 
anſwer to this letter; he had already taken 
here to it, but ſaw no occaſion to contend. 
with his father's juſtice and affection, till 
the e e e his deſign in execu— 

The more generally he became 
— the more extenſive his trade grew, 
AS 1 one wiſhed to be connected with 
him. His fortune daily encreaſed beyond 
his hopes $ and he felt the greater ſatis- 
faction in it, from finding that his un- 
common fucceſs had not excited envy; 
* poſſibly might in part de owing. to 

5 5 his. 
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his e for the frugality W 
to a young beginner ſo far reſttained the 
natural generoſity of his temper, that his 
merit was more conſpicuous than his ſuc- 

ces; his induſtry, ſobriety. and tempe- 
rance, ſhewed that he had a juſt title to 
more than uncommon increaſe of riches, 

82 but his moderation left them ſo far in 

doubt whether he had really acquired what 
he had a right to expect, as prevented 
rheir drawing any diſagreeable compari- 
ſons. between his profits, and thoſe of 
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Five years after his firſt. Tording' at 2 
-waica, he acquainted his father with his 
- <refoluri ion of returning the whole capital 
"be ſet out with; obſerving, that he could 
not think his lawful ſhare was too great 


2 conſideration. to pay his brother and 
_ fifter for the hazard they ran in his being 


2 incruſted with rhe whole; a confidence 
e every ratef Figs 


% * 


Sir Gg GE ELtigon. ut 
of fathers ; which at the ſame time, that 
it gare him the pleaſing, and encouraging 
conſciouſneſs of poſſeſſing the eſteem he 
moſt wiſned for, provided him with the 
means of making a fortune. That Mr. 

Elliſon might not apprehend he was diſ. 
„ cre fling; himſelf, he informed him, that 
1 he had now. raiſed, a, capital of 6aoal.. 
t to 5 of 0 0 * 1 5 big EN 
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F Mr. Ellifon's good conduct gained 
him the eſteem of his own ſex, we. may 
8 vm ſuppoſe the other was not infenſible 
of his merit; eſpecially: as it was accom- 
| panied by a very fine perſon, a face: hand- 
| ' ſome from great ſymmetry ot features, hut 
ſtiill more from vivacity, ſenſibility, and 
ſweetneſs of countenance; a manner and 
addreſs polite and engaging, and a turn 
bee conyerſation peculiarly; agreeable... Mr. 
Leoni de AYR pez: that NM Phe We. | 
20 B 6. 


12 The His Ton of 
included black eyes and white teeth in her 
deſcription of a man of merit; perhaps, 
e are not es wonnen, wh on . 
nal Lex en a an Mrs. 
Jane's. Mr. Elliſon, therefore, was ſure 
do pleaſe, ſince in this ſort of merit, he 
excelled as wauch as in chat of a more 
TubſtantiaF nature. As the manners of 
Jamaica are not-peeuliarly reſerve 
 intimations were given to Mr. Elliſon, of 
the favourable diſpoſition of the ladies; 
but his attention was ſd: totally engaged 
by his buſineſs, that the ſtrongeſt hints 
F the ſenſations that render a perſon moſt 
| quick-ſighted-in that particular, he was 
man Creature can be) and perfectly indif - 
bungler, that he ſeldom hits a mark that | 
Win motion againſt an active mind he if * 
 wivally milles his aim; and he had never 
2 13 e | ; 
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Sir SEONOUE Er L180 13. - 
been able to find-Mr."Ellifon's ſufficiently 
at leiſure to be wounded; buſineſs is 4 
ſhield through which Love's arrows cannot 
eaſily penetrate. | Amidſt all the airs that 
coquetry could play off upon | him, he 
was frequently computing, the profits of | 
his laſt embarked cargo of ſugars and 
ſpices. and was in little danger of being 
captivated by the faireſt form, except 
Commerce, as ſometimes Perſonified by 
the poets, had made her appearance bes 
fore him; the gums of Arabia, the gems. 
of India, and in ſhort the various riches. 
of different climes, with which they deck 
ber, would have greatly. heightened her 
charms in his eyes; while the egretss 
vymphs, appeared to him oftener burden- 
ſome than ornamental. The politeneſs: of 
his behaviour, and the chearfulneſs of his 
temper, however, ſo. well coneealed the | 
ms; of his heart, that to warm it 
ſeemed.” 


e hs; Broronx . 

_ well as cinen might diſpoſe 

man to endeavour to gain the affections 
of ſo worthy.” and Jo; ſucceſsful | a, young 


Man. No woman had the mortification 
of thinking ſhe had a rival, till 2 widow | 


lady entered the lifts. 
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N his lady was ſexen years older than 
15 Mr. Elliſon, having completed her three 
and thirtieth year. Though tlie bloom 
of youth was paſt, ſhe was ſtill handſome ; 
had behaved very prudently in the differ- 
ent ſtates of life in which: ſhe had appear- 

ed was poſſeſſed of ten thouſand pounds 
in money, and a plantation of no leſs va- 

5 — This laſt article might have engag- 
Ane enten inſenſible to the 


en a deſire of ſucceeding, i eee 
he 6 een ſiſhe 


Abbe Ls 21 - 


love of money which rende rs peopl e Ea- 


ger atter every means of gain, he formed 
no deſigns on her, or her fortune. The 
widow was not equally inſenſible; ſhe-ſaw 
in him every quality that could recom- 


mend him to a woman of - prudence ; for 


his youth was a trifling objection ſne over- 
looked; and it ſeldom happens that ei- 
ther ſex in the choice of a companion for 
fe are guilty of a leſs overſight; or if ſhe 
ſaw it, ſhe thought it not her buſineſs 
to point! it out; that rather was his part. 


Mr. Elliſon's friends perceived the parti- 


ality which had paſſed unnoticed by him, 


and perſuaded him not to let flip ſo good 


an opportunity of improving his fortune; 
fince without thoſe advantages, her charac- 
ter and petſon rendered it an eligible ö 
match. Though - Mr. ae e till 
Os TIER * f ; now 


Sir Grone Euigon. a3 
of being able without imprudence to re- 

turn into England before the beſt. part of 
his life was ſpent, without any of that 
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| now entertained any thoughts of matrimo- 


ny, yet it was a Tate he had always in- 


tended to enter, when his affairs ſhould 


render it convenient, and he ſhould meet 
wich a woman Who could engage his af- 
fections. He therefore liſtened without 


teluctance to the advice of his friends, 
The lady was agreeable, her fortune deſir- 
able; end though his heart was void of 
chaſe nice ſenſibilities, which he wiſhed 


to feel for the woman with: wham he. en- 


tered into ſo intimate a connection, yet he 
flattered himſelf. that her merit, Joined 
with her perſanal charms, muſt ſoon ex- 
Atte a firong affection in a heart anni 
warm and tender. ee . 


There was little reaſon to epo b his 


father 5 would object to'an allfance fo ad- 
| but poff ly he might have 


rmec ſome views Which this marriage 


might fruſtrate, and therefore be diſagree- 


able do him: at leaſt the young: man was 
+ SL ſenſible- | 


* 
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ſenſible he ſhould feel double ſatisfact 
if he had his father's ſanction, — 
fore would not make any direct addreſs to 
the lady, till he had received that necels | 
ſary conſent. His father took the firſt op: 
portunity of removing this impediment, . 
ſending not. only his. gonſent but his ap: 
probation, accompanied with the warmeſt | 


wilhes for his happineſs... Na 490015 $2043 1 040 


| Mer. Elton! whoſe indication” for the 
lady had increaſed with science e 
ceivedd His farher's letter with" ye and 
now: malcing an expreſs declaration of his 
atiachutient; in terms of eſteem and ratio- 
nal affection, rather than in the inflated 
phraſe of paſũion, the widow, withoum 
ooquettiſh. airs, or W e 
cepted his propoſal marri 
ſoon con 


7 By the deere of his fornune Mr E. 


— is. . wr caſe) 4 
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perhaps few have more ſeverely lamented 


18 The His Towy r | 
bim 2 unealineſs, The 3 

bene was s the ee exerciſed on one Wl | 
— A PIP fin the hu - 
man race, or indeed as if their not being | 


human could be an excuſe for making 


| 
tbem wretched. Slavery was ſo abhorrent Ml | 
to his nature, and in his- nee fun Ml : 
Ke ro een gaſh} hitherto ayoid- WW | 

he Keeping any negroes; dong n. * 

e advantages '80;his/ſe * 
vants, as rendered it very eaſy to get che 
ann dure b ee nt "a 
wile de, condenbl pats Mn. 


This. much embirtered his Pen Mm ani? - 


their being themſelves J, -nf] 10 4 by? * 


* 


2 
1 * 
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the enſlaver of others. According to the 
preſent ſtate of the iſland he was ſenſible 


he could not aboliſh this llavery, even on 
his own eſtate, and ſaw no means of ren- 
dering happy the poor wretches, whoſe la- 
bours were to yield him affluence. His 
uneaſineſs aſtoniſhed Mrs. Elliſon; ſne 
had a reaſonable ſhare of compaſſion for 
a white man or woman, but had from her 
infancy . been ſo accuſtomed.. to. ſee the 
moſt ſhocking cruelties exerciſed on the 


blacks, that ſhe could not conceive how: 


one of that complexion could excite any” 
pity. But they had not been married 
above a week, before Mr. Elliſon aue 
great offence to her and her ſteward, by 
putting a ſtop to a moſt ſevere puniſhs* 
ment juſt beginning to be inflicted on a 
great number of them, who, intoxicated. 
with the pleaſure of a holy-day, had not 
returned home at the time commanded, / 


The irward, , at Ong! his 3 | 


* 2 - 8 | ; | ny 
* ; . : 
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able to dete 
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ny n applied to'Mrs Elliſon, tell. 
ing her, That all order was now aboliſn- 


Logs: and if Mr. Elliſon ptoceeded in this 


manner, their ſlaves would become their 


maſters, and they muſt cultivate their 
lands themſelves.” Mrs. Ellifon loved 


| her huſband too well not to pity his fail- 


ings, of which ſhe thought this the chief; 
and attributed it to a total ignorance of 
his affairs, with which ſhe hoped to make 


him better acquainted, | Accordingly ſhe 
cCalmly repreſented to him the impropri- 
ety of what he had done z Anticipating all 


poſſible conſequences. Mr. Ellifon allow- 
ed that ſome of them might happen ; chat 
be was convinced perſons ſo habituatec to 
ſavety, required; a different treatment than 
was ſhewn to free ſervants z what differ- 
ence would ſuffice,” he had not yet been 

termine, but he was convinced 
elt vas not neceſfary, and he as re- 
folved he would d out ſome medium. 
V2 | £ * As 
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'Y As for the idleneſs you fappale will ariſe 


from a relaxation of theſe ' ſhocking: fe- 


© yeritics, I proteſt by all that is ſacred, 


continued he, that were not juſtice 10 
* you in queſtion; for this eſtate being ori- 
* ginally your's, I cannot think that mg 
© riage deprives you of your right j in it, 1 
c would give it all for the extacy I felt > 
. af ſeeing the Joy of the poor reprieved 
« DEED: wc Had you, my dear, been Pre · 
c ſent when they threw themſelves at my 
. feet, embraced my knees, and lifting up 
« their ſtreaming eyes to heaven, prayed 
© with inexpreſſible fervency to their ſup- 
0 poſed Gods to ſhower down their choi- 
* ceſt bleſſings on me, you would have 
* wept with me; and have owned a de- 
„light which nothing i in this world can 


afford, but the relieving our fellow - crea- 


tures from miſery; a delight even be- 
©yond what our weak impetfect ſenſes 
n au "0s for i it nien to an exceſs 

e "mo 


" 
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that is mixed with pain, ſince . 
< on their unhappy ſtate mingle them - 

© ſelves with our joy; but the firſt extacy 
— over, the pleaſure becomes more Ae 
« quate to our ſenſations.” 38 


.. 4 do not doubt, anſwered Mrs. Elli. 
on, © but they were rejoiced ro find their 
« puniſhment remitted, as they look upon 
. it as 2 permiſſion to take the ſame liber- 
c ty every holy- day; and you may depend 
| upon it they Will give you the like op- 
14 Portunity for ſuch another ſcene.” FO 


- 4 5 k 


E 64 Very probably they may,? replies Mr. 


Elliſon, but if my pardon has no other 


0 conſequence, it will only appear as uſe- 


<lefs as your ſteward's: puniſhment; for he 


* confeſſed. to me, that for the ſame of- 


<fence' 'he had moſt cruelly chaſtiſed them 
not above a fortnight ago. Whatever 
their behaviour may be, let me enjoy 
| bend pleaſing ſenſations ari ing from even 


va a ä 3 6 * abgjed 
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c remorſe for aden e a 


0 But, interrupted Mrs. "TY "at 


5 Fo 


< you have their faults f uncorr wer 


ed??? | | 75 | NTT 15 Th 


h By 8 W anſwered Mr. Ellifon, 

6 but 1 would bave the puniſhment vr 
6 ome proportion t to the offence; J and till 
1 it does ſo, it cannot be effectual. Theſe 
poor creatures would be far our ſuperi- 
vors in merit, and indeed in nature, if they 
could live wichoust committing frequent 
faults 5 if the ſmalleſt offence, as a too 
e indulgence of innocent mirth like 
this I have jut pardoned, is puniſhed 
3 with the ſame ſeverity as a malicious or 


diſhoneſt action, the ſuffering wretches 
become deſperate; they find, however 


careful, through the weakneſs of human 
nature they muſt ſometimes err, and alſo 


£ Ach dbar rity. ae tyranny of 


d. 


their 


Pod 


„ "MHiarony of) -* 


| Waben 9 deen hey thall frequently be 
wn ehen arhen they ape not guil- 
A nd. booking, upon thee {ufferings 
© AS, 4, mill ery. attending their *ondition, 
"© they, do not. erideayour t. to voi What 
they cannot, always prevent. I ann de- 
hencef rward to eaſe your ſtew- ' 

225 Es Ju 75 is Fal the pro- 


n 


85 duce of the land, he may ſtill attend, 


4 but. thoſe who cultivate it ſhall be my 
* r care; he 18 not fit to be truſted "With | 
i Dany thing, but what is inanimate. And 
* that vou, may n not think 1 pey too too high h 
ll | re ye; this, indulgence. of, my come: bp 
bi : — 2 I 
1 ſcience, | Lywill cadeavaur ro find f 
l -viglaring the, hay jb 

c 


8 tice and bara 78% gl 1 


huſband incorrigible in ſo material. an ar- 
ticle; but recompenced herſelf for the 
fears ſhe was under leſt cheir fortune 


1 "Mn, Ellifon + was > ed to find: 7" | 
| 
| 
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ſhould. ſuffer through his ſimplicity, by an 
inward exultation on reflecting, that how- 
ever it might be in other families, in their's 
woman was certainly not the weaker veſ- 
ſel, ſince ſhe was above thoſe ſoft timo 
rous whims which ſo much affected him 
had always kept her ſlaves in as good or- 
der as any man in the iſland, and never 
flinched at any puniſhment her ſteward 
thought proper to inflict upon them: 
However, with the generoſity the ſtrong 

ought to ſhe w to the weak, the determin- 

ed to puſh the matter no farther at that 

Aime; but to let the man take his filly - 
Way, till experience convinced him of his 

folly ; and denying herſelf any other tri- 
umph over his imbecillity than a ſmile, 
which expreſſed more of contempt than 
.complacency, ſhe was turning the conver- 
fation to another ſubje&, when a favourite 
lap-dog, ſeeing her approach the houſe, 
in its eagerneſs to meet her jumped out 
of the window where it was ſtanding ; the 
beight was 00 great to permit the poor 


Wei. . e © cue." 


— 
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eur to give chiis murł of aſſection with impu- 
Hitys theyoſoon perbeived thavithad broken 
its legziand was in 4 good deal of pain; 
this drew a ſhower of tears from Mrs. El- 
| Jifon's eyes, who, turning to her huſband, 
ſaid,” Tou will laugh at me for! my weak- 
ness; een Fenn help n 
wall * «14. 5 6 Pa It. Ake 5 . 
. My dear, replica Mr. Elliſon, you 
i one day know me better than to 
think I can laugh at any one for a tok- 
em of ſenſibility; to ſee any creature ſuf- 
fer is an affecting ght; and it gives me 
+ pleaſure to obſerve! you can feel for the 
2 poor little animal, whoſe” love for you 
_ 4:0ccafioned his accident; but I confeſs 1 
Am ſurpriſed, though apteeably, to ſce 
ſuch marks of ſenſibility in a heart that 
I feared was hardened againſt the Toffer- 
v4 yy even n of her fellow creatures.” oath 
of - This laſt expreſſion Keppel 1 totrent | 
of Mrs, Elliſon's affliction; and indigna- 
ion a — 3 as The 
* A | WO turned 
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wages) „ dan anſwered Mr. Eli. 
for I muſt call them 10, tilt you can 

prove to me, that the diſtinguiſhing 
. marks of humanity lie in the complex- 
jon or turn of featured. * Wheft you 
* and I are laid in the grave, our loweſt 
black flave will be as great as we are; in 
che next world perhaps much greater; 
+ the, preſent difference is merely adven- 
+titiou3, not natural. But we will not at 
. preſent purſue. this ſubject; the beſt ac- 
tion we can no do is-to- relieve che poor 


and get its leg tied up; I believe Þmay 


venture to enn eee p. 
* 8 Fa Sher & =#h iy - 


* 1 Ha 
* 


This kind offer ETON Mal Ellifor *Y 
1 at having deen ſo difagreeably | 
alſdciated with people whom the eſteemed 
5 * 5 C 2 | the 


= 9% Maos of 


the mot deſpicable part . 
| 4 vith her 
Müfband's dr | 

Alsugh tie ſtih ftw him equally w 
his Particular, yet ſhe now looked upon 
ie 46 an gamiable weakneſs... We will 
 Jeave-ttiemgherefore. buſied in their pre- 


Kent eri equally placid, and equally. 
Tentive to the poor lep -· dog. 9 
nad! 92 REMIT a 151130 I» & £3.54 0 00 8 
OLA] 1187 © H A E. im. 3 * 
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ge remained in J amaica, to take 
al the advaiitages it offeted' him,” and not 
50 ſuffer the inereaſe of his fortune to lead 
him” into a neglect of trade but his de- 
thre" of mitigating the firfferinijeh of his 
Daves was ſo great, that hereſolved to witha 
Aradw his whole attention from e 
dil he had deviſed ſome meam o 
ing this firſt wiſh of his/heart;« 
Sr AATDIY ASX 16,3397 354, 0.10895 
leren, when ſufficiently warm and 
4 in nx. the power 
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— plans: — — I 
tion of ĩit with the nuMoſtdiligence,: He 
eretted a great number Toxrigess and 
aſſigned toceachofamily a. comforeabiy: har. 
bitation, with alittle piece of grounqt ad-: 
jigingy well ſtorked wh vegetables tb 
u- fature culri tation of auhielichæ left ta them 
ces; at the fame; time providing, them 
3 more plentiful and better ſubſiſtence than 
vas uſually allowed to any in their ſtation; 
q FE o days in the week hep ermitted| he 
pong Fork a at. an 2 hour Ma 
Afternoon.;, and promoted i d amuſe- 
ments among them. . thoſe. times. Care e 
fully preventing the. 0 ale of ftrong, liquors, 
laſt mirth.ſhovld lead ro, drunkenneſs.” 1. 
Aber weather; mere ; pecvliarly;; ſultry, he 
would: woke chem retire. fram-work in.the 
hotteſt part of the day. andelways took gare 
that they were ſupplied with wholeſome li- 
WW quorto refreſh them. If any were fick, he 
fe Fro tris e e 
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old women as nurſed them well, Saeutel 
them Art den nr condition could 
admit. e ** 


While * was . ctebliking . regu- 
lations, he pretended. blindneſs to many 
of their faults; but ſuch as could not be 
overboked, he permitted to be puniſhed 
in a manner he thought dreadfully ſevere, 
though merciful in compariſon with what 
was ufually inflicted ; fearing ſome very 
bad conſequences might otherwiſe! hap- 
pen through exceſs of lenity, before he 
bad compleated his plan. But when he 
thought they muſt be ſufficiently: convinc- 
ed of the difference between their condi- 
tion and that of any other flaves in the | 
inland, he told them, he was determined 
to try whether they deſerved good uſage : 
hen they compared. their ſituation Wich 
that of other ſlaves they had reaſon te 
think themſelves. happy; but yet their 
treatment had not been ſuch as was agree- 
able to him, who did not chuſe to con- 
ider them as ſlaves, except by ill behavi- 
dur they reduced him to the difagreeable 
neceflity of er an abſolute power 

f aver 


duty, continued he, I ſhall l 
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over them. - While you perform your 

you as free ſervants, or rather like, wy 
children, for whoſe well-being Lam anxiz 
* ous and watchful, I have provided you 
* with convenient habitationsz given you 4 


plentiful portion of all neceffaries 3 af 


ſigned to each a ſmall ſhare of Peet? 
property; taken care of you in ou 

and conſidered. your eaſe in healr th. 1 
© have. enoreaſed your liberty promote | 
your amuſements ; and much lightened 
your puniſaments. But- ſtill theſe are 
1 heavy; I cannot feel myſelf ſo ſus 
perior to any of my fellow creatures, at 
to have a right of eorrecting them ſeverei 
ly. I am determined therefore, for tlie 


future, to aboliſh all corporal” Þubiſh- 
ments. I ſhall require nothing of you 


that can be properly thought a hard(hip'z 


« but if / gratitude. and prudence , cannot 


« bind you to got bebavigur, the belt, gf- 
« fence ſhall be puniſhed by excludj Rein 
1 ac ae of the 19 7 e 

oni * 0 es 


32 ene b es v4 


days ʒ for the ſecond fault you Shall 
2:onlybe deprived of your diverſion, 
72 dayis foods. a eee ee 
ions do not reform you, on the: third of- 
fenee. Jou ſhall be: ſold to the firſt pur- 
chaſer, however low the price: offered ; 
dandl this Sentence is irreverſible; no pray- 
Sers, -d intreaties hall move me. The 
cen nh after ſo happy a change in his 
* condition jcan,.repeatedly; gend, is got 
+ worthy, to be the object of my care; and 
deen the property of ſome wu 
Ster, W whoſe chaſtiſements may;keep 
in the baunds of duty the act 
man, 2 heart, cannot be ed 
by gratitu e een =? 
7 5 2 95158 81% Homls de. ur 4 
* Yon, ey hed already gn 
ee alis deb 
declaration hey: almoſt aderedf hh 31 and 
in the ſtropgeſk terms proiniſed him, and 
themielrer Jkewidy neuer o, offtnd:+{0 
good a maſter,is ſuch a munter A= c0-Þtivg 
dem ander oibes henry ſedtence the had 
s 3 
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re againſt · thoſe vho perſevered 
* bedience; This was at that tinte 
y e eee e but 
human frailty, and an acquired indiffer- 
ence to offending, from having been long 
ſubject to indiſcriminate and unavoidable 
puniſnments, left ſcareely the Tefolytion 
of 3 Bot he fuürder they 
were ofxiverſioh,” and che more they de- 
Tighted kp her bw" pln board, the 
more ſenſibly they were affected by dhe 


tus Firſt puniſhimetits, and few of them 
Vert ſo fenſelefs as to incur the third,» The 
rſt who was ſo unfortun ate, When he fon ind 


* 


the was going to be püt in exe 

cution, and: that he was really ſet up to 
ſale, was almoſt diſtracted; he was ſo en- 

ragedd at his own folly; tha ar e ach: 
diffieulty- reſtrained: from doing viele nee 
on himſelf. His importunate intreatiss 
for pardon extremely diſtreſſed Mr. Ell 
ſon. To deny the poor wretch a furthör 
tial tie ved him to the ſoul; and et he 
law nme to hisa firſt de 
AW dlaration. 
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lar" was SER * 
therefore reſolved to endure the conflict, 


though not unmoved, yet with unaltered 
Purpoſe; and to ſhew them that in def. 


ht of his conipaſion,” which was too 


Pigh 
* r ba eder. 
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es from _ « unhappy v wretch, "Was : 4 
amazed at his uneaſineſs; Surely, fa 


the, '©you have leſt ſpitir ad a ſucking 


> $3 3 


* babe, if you can pity ſuch an ungrateful 
*creaturez you have borne With him too 


* 


* long already. 1 hope you are Fenfible It is 


ha a great t weakneſs | to 53 i» tarhely forgiv- 


Ans as Syout have already Thewn yourſelf; 


it is high. time be Thould 15 Rok 'vet- 
. *.geance'; J if. A Dave, w Will in indul e his idle- 
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.* neſs, furcly a , maſter has a gh ht to g Sta- 
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£ "3.90: his reſentments.”, 1 6 
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"3 it potrible, my A anſwered 
Mr. 1 8 * that * can inhgine Lex- 
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"ll 


{ poſe this wreteh to the cruelty of ſome 
implacable maſter to gratify my reſent- 


C ment if 1 could feel the ſmalleſt emo- 


t tion of that nature in my heart, I ſhould 


8 deteſt myſelf. The poor criminal is 
more outrageous in his expreſſions, but 


I queſtion whether he feels more than I 
do on this occaſion, I am exertipg a 
6 power meetly olitical, 1, have neither 
divine, nor natural right to enſlaye this 


- ITE 


man. This ſhocking ſubordination may 
© be neceſſary 1 in this country, but that 


1 772 


* neceſſity r makes. me hate the country. 
The. moſt atrocious crime only. could 


* deſerve, the puniſhment I am inflitings 0 
and were it not that all order depends on 


| « {A ſuperior's inviolable adherence to his 


* 1 Me 


on laws, 15 aſſure 5 9p the poor man 


$ thould inſfantly be pardoned,” Nor 


TIF 


© could 1 80 * "what 3 ard doing, 1 if 
© I did not hope this example will have ſo 
: ſtrong an effect on thoſe y ho af pow 


; his fate, thay it cs 
N "laſt 
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Ne: exertion” 6f power,” T' ſee by: *Four 


"Title; tar you Ml deſpiſe me for being 
g you call it fo tamely forgiving. Tou 
"© lay, Surely, 1 muſt be ſenſible it is a 
great 'weakneſs, how can I think fo, 
hen I ſee ſuch various proofs that the 


=. 
wm Being! in whom there is no weakneſs, 
who is all perfection is far more for- 
giving than any of his creatures; He 
vis Love and Mercy itſelf; can then any 
portion of the Divine Nature, that part 
Hof his image which he ſtamped nnn, 
be eſteemed 2 failing! How much more 
diſobedient are the beſt of us to Him, 
E tlian our ſtaves are to ub ? yet he does 
not cruſt us with his power; ke neither 
„And te Ugkienings 70 blaſt tlie offen- 
730 ck r,. or peſtilenee to conſume a ſinful 
* „ Ccubkry ; he bears with us year after 


Das 1110 = Þ 4s 


Ad Sives n us frequ ent calls and ad mo- 
© nition 8 to re 17 5 iT and Kae d us a 


of k ol "feaſon fo r amendihent.” "He ever 


QT ready 
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ready to forgive, and: lets fall his, ven- 
* geance only on thoſe who; y wilt not aſk 
0 be forgiven; who! will: not eyen en- 
* deavour to amend. He requires only 
a forbearance of the evils we have before 
6 committed, and ſorrow for them ; be has 
performed the expiation for us. When 
ye think of the fountain of Mercy, can 
ewe call forgiveneſs: or compaſſion a weak- 
n "nels! To ſee it in that light, is as con- 
« trary to your" real nature as to mine; 
the difference between us lies only in 
5 education ;*you' have been bred in a 
re eountry, where ſcarcity of natural inha- 
n, bitants introduced flavery, | which, can 
never be eſtabliſhed but at the expence | 
T9 def pea the, mike ge 225 


ul 
er 
od ly, be grows fordid and 
. i  -* abject: 1 ontrary,” was be born in 
er eee all its faults js co9- 


ET | : IOW 


+a; bexauſe in-is. frees; no ſubordination 
s exiſts there hut what is for the benefit 
c ofthe lower as well as the higher ranks 6”; 
© alllivein-acttate of reciprocal ſervices, 
* the great and the poor are linked in 
* compact; each fide has its obligations to 

Pertorm; and if 1 make uſe of anvike 
© man's labour, it is of condition that 1 
© ſhall pay him woch a prire for it; as ill 
* enable him to pur rehaſe all the comforts 
of life; and Whenever be fins it eli- 


< gible to change e hir miaſter, he is as free 
6 ” 45 14m? TIE PUR 3 OUT; Toi B31; 15:7 
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UBA. AS Mrs. Effibn at 
und Wl He rung 


ſtee 1978 habit. SU YO La ds Hrs 23 
bran foes: ee et id, Wy viel et- 
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proper perſon. to teach ces ri 
and accounts; leaving bias at libency 98.60 
the ſtipend, only deſiring the man migh 

be ſober and virtuous. As ſoon as this 
perſon arrived, he gave hit a neut houſe, 
and eſtabliſhed him ſchoolmaſter, ſending 
| * the chaten gf his Negroe ſlaves to be 


f be inftrudted in „„ 4 of the 
chriſtian religion, hoping thereby to civi- 
lize their manners, and rectify their diſ- 
poſitions. He performed this office him- 
elf, to thoſe more advanced in years, be- 
heving inſtruction would come with more 
authority and perſuaſion from him, as 
they reſpected him as their maſter, and | 
toyed, him for the. happineſs, they enjoyed 
in his ſeryice: and certainly fach. doc. 
trine can ſcarcely fail of proving 'perſug- 
dive, when the preacher's s actions are fo 
eminen conformable to his precepts. 
ther Grate cf: diſcourſe, he. render- | 
ed all things neceſſary to be known ſo i in- 


4 OOF . we dulleſt mind, Fon 
bended 
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5 NP TOON nir i * a &ti , s, and they were all 
convinced that e ee ro- 
ee, 5 0 2 lr. 


By 1585 dul . ;and 4 I WER 
fe, Me. Ellifon's negroes. became ſtre ronger 
than any in the illand; the natural 
ſtrength of thoſe who, belonged- to other 
maſters, being conſumed by hardſhips 
hunger. L His were; - therefore, able 
with eaſe, to do ſo much more work, that 
he might haye diminiſped their number, 
if <qmpaſhon, had not; prevented imm. 
＋ © keep them in ſuffcient employ, be 
| "made ſuch improvements, both as to the 
beauty and profit of his eſtate, were 

nitie thought. of. by others 3. at the Sits. 
time, chat be was careful to give his 
flaves. as much, caſe and amuſement as 
| they could enjoy, without being corrupt 
5 ed by the indulgence; ſenſible that the 
"greater: their bappineſs, the more they 
. Wound "Fear" incurring. his puniſhments.” 
"Hea animareethem'in” their _ by proper 
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that power, which gave their maſter the 
opportunity and inclination to concur with 
the views of their General Parent, and 
make them happy. ” He ſhewed, them 
plainly. that he was. but God's ſteward;. 


that without his bleſſing, the ſower ſoweth 
but in vain; that the clouds muſt drop 


fatneſs, or the earth will not be fruicful ; 
and if the ſun did not ripen * 


all the art of man could not prey 


the workily proſperity he enjoyed, al de 
zood diſpoſtriona which led him to impa 
the bleſſings he received, came 
above, and to the Power who had given 
them, it was [their duty to rendet theit 
thanks. All this be frequentiy urged. 
but Kill their + affe&ions. could not ” 
Nec from their \ viſible e 5 
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of his power. And the poor wretch, 
whoſe example had had ſo good an effect 
on his companions, had all that time ſuf- 
fered the uſual ſeverities under à harſh 
maſter z,. which were greatly heightened 
by: — between his preſent and 
dition, and by. reflexions on his 
folly in * himſelf to ſo. dreadful 
a change. His ſelf·reproaches made — 
doubly wretched; and as he lived in a 
plantation adjacent to Mr. Elliſan's,: he 
s, conſtant object of compaſſin co 
his former oompanions, hq frequently 
lamented. bis fate, and repreſented his 
diſtreſs with ſuch pathetic ſimplicity, as 


touched Mr. Ellifon? 5 compaſſionate heart 


to 40 12 a degree, that he refolyed to 


1 f = 


3 wt 


5 on more : reaſonable. terms than he 


hoped, for the poor fellow*s dejection of 
ſpirits, was ſuch, chat it undermined his 
health, and rendered him fo. weak, that 
his maſter was very glad to get the price 
be had ier for . n he was 
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and, extending his offengę, to g 1hird. time, 


: wan dreadfullgfurerized to-fipdobimfelh 


Xyithſtanding his moſt eargeſt intgeaties. 
doomecd to be ſold. , Ir vas withgiffigulty 
be led, i fallow Neves f. 
almof & zhotghe | | 
he -deſerved his puniſhment; hut neh 
good nature got the better of judgmuntʒ 


3 


e Miguoritie ut 

83 was appointed} ſor the: de bf 
tho;alfender dar before it arrived; he 
was\-ſeized- with: a violent fever, aud the 


rerrors of his mind, at the thought of the 


execution-of the ſentence he had-incurred, 
increaſed. his malady ſo much as render» 

obable he : ſhould recover, an - 
is nt to do ſo. . 


I We 'Hisroxy of © 
He i 46 take the remedi preſerib- 
ed, and earneſtiy begged they would 
ſuffer him to die. Mr. Ellifon thought 
5 Bis condition would ſufficiently excuſe the 
reverſing of his ſentence; and rather than 
put his life to farther hazard, pronounced 
a a pardon for his paſt offence ; but declar- 
<d, that if he again was guilty of the 
ke, nothing ſhould procure his forgive- 
neſs. The poor man now became as 
anxious to preſerve, as he had been before 
deſirous of loſing his life; gaye repeated 
aſſurances of never being ungrateful for 
the mercy ſhewn him, and laviſn in profeſ. 
ſions of future obedience; which the 
event proved to be the real dictates of a 
ſettled purpoſe, not of, a ſudden emotion. 
His mind being at eaſe, his ſtren th was 
ſuperior to the violence of his: diſorder 
he recovered from his fever and his per- 
verſeneſs together; carefully avoiding, 
from that time, all poſſibility of incurring 
the 3 e Nr be had ſo 89 
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Mr. Elliſon thought himſelf not leſs 
fortunate in having had ſo good an excuſe 
to pardon the offender, and was never 
aftet put to the ſame 1 trial The 
ſuperſtitious vulgar look upon the third as 
a fatal number; but theſe flaves: had great 
reaſon to think it ©, and c y avoid- 
ed it; which was not vety difficult; for 
as Mr. Elfifon faw the ſervices of his 
flaves im the fame light as thoſe of free 
ſeroants, he did not expect them to be 
exempt from | faults; and for ſuch flight | 
offences as in England be would have 
ght def ved only reproof, he inffict- 
a no other puniſhment ; 2 not uſing the 
power received from the cuſtom of the 


ä 8 bur i in relation to more material 
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ticulars as may ſerve to give the 
ao: idea of Mr. Ellifon's man- 
ner of treating his ſlaves, it is time to 
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oy - Mrs, Elliſon, before Wie of 1 
firſt year of their marriage, produced him 
a very fine boy. Her fortune enabled 
him to extend his trade; and his ſucceſs 
therein always anſwered his wiſhes; though 
his increaſe of wealth did not bear the 
_ ame proportion. to the capital with which 
he traded, as it had done before he mar- 
ried. The like frugality was no longer 
neceſſary, nor indeed would it have been 
excuſable. He now might fafely indulge 
his benevolent and charitable diſpoſition ; 
therefore, it was his duty to do ſo; and 
he thought his wife had a right to partake 
in the. oy of the income the 

ws brought 


ſay ſomething of Nn 


E a> AQ ry hat. 
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brought TOY however, he ſaw his wealth 
encreaſe full as much as he deſired. Thus 
far we ann Wen at ws fake fide 4 his 


think: be bad bo feht 0 de fo, for | 
us ſlare- Wn nh trouble, which we 
can no way ſo well alleviate, as by patient 
ſubmiſſion to this ene conſe> 


OSV obey.” 3 4 955 8 8 
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Mrs. Viſor, as f. heed; hinted, 


e oed fort of woman; but many: 
od fort" of people, according to the 


400 nf ute of che phraſe, make. bad. 
er ori 8 in intimate ſociery.” "She was 


* out of Ker Bebe. EK 
ineſs, he did not re- 


turn juſt at the hour ſhe expected, he 


found her in agonies, leſt ſome. misfortune 


had befallen him; and with floods of tears, 
ſhe reproached wich him inſenſibility of 
r D the 
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the Pain ſhe ſuffered; from his want of | 
punctuality; un dat chat“ poor dear 
Mr. Tomkins' (her firſt hufbar 
„would not have fel her [53 he wou 
rather have left any bufini . 
than have given her ſuch terrors. If he 
expreſſed an inclination to ſpend an even- 
ing with a friend, ſhe was inconſolable, 
T ed ww -indifference,”'s heowas all 
her; but ſhe'too plainly ſaw 
bh 5 wiſtied be any -whete; rather than 
at home} Poor dear Mr. Tomkins never 
s ſo happy” as in her company; but 
© her lot was now” ſadly changed. If he 
paid the common attentions which 'polite- 
neſs required to an⁰ν other woman, ne 
Was fired with jealoufy, men were un- q 
«grateful, inconſtant creatures; a ' £60 
© wife was fore to be neglected, for every 
>, Aippant girl; poor dear Mr. Tomkins, 
© had no eyes but for her; but handſome 


« of one woman would not fatisfy their 
| 988 When wy generous" * of 
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c men, truly, muſt be admired; the love p 
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his 2 her ears, which could not hut 
happen frequently, the would moſt pa- 


| thetically lament chat, *,notwichſtanding | 


the fine fortune ſhe brought, her dear 
boy would he a beggar; and moſt elo: 


| quently would ſhe preach againſt extra- 


wann 80 C Ms! Toit Siitz3 
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el e portion 9606 underſtanding 


kuflices to diſcover the ee e even of 


people who are wiſer than ourſelyes ; and 


a little cunning is ſufficient. to enable 

take advantage of the diſcoyery.s. 4 
cunning attaing its little ends more ſurely 
than wiſdom; like the deſpicable mole 
which works its way through the greateſt 
mquntains,, while the noble, lion gannot 
penetrate one foot deep into the earth. 


On, ſome, creatures nature has .beſtowed 3 


ſtrength, courage, and wiſdom, on others 
* een among thel, {1 Et the 
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| nobler part of mankind, neither ſee nor 
fuſpect their aim. Had Mrs. Elliſon 
openly ſhewn an intention of enſlaving 
her huſband, ſne would have found him 
better acquainted with the relative duties 
of matrimony, than to have ſubmitted to 
a diſgraceful and unnatural yoke. Zut on 
their firſt marriage, ſhe reſtrained only 


with filken threads; the ſetters were forg- 
ed by degrees. By tke little endearments 
— exceſſive fondneſs, ſhe would bring 

him to compliance, when he wy objec- 
"Mis: from convenience, or politeneſs; 
and unwilling to appear inſenfible to ſo 
much tenderneſs, he would ſometimes de- 
lay bufineſs, ard break appointments. 


| Every compliance of this ſort rendered 


her applications more frequent, and if he 
. tbewed much reluctance, plaintive, affec- 
tionate reproaches of want of love, 
ftrengthened the requeſt. Every conqueſt 
morefully convinced her of his weakneſs ; 
He perceived that his greateſt fear was to 


"BK Pain; that he could not bear without 
gp Sn T 5 ſey ere 
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ſevere pangs to be the cauſe of uneaſineſs 
to any perſon; but above all, to one'who 
was rendered ſuſceptible of it, chiefly by 
her love for him. Againſt this, there- 
fore, as the moſt pregnable part of the 
fortreſs, ſhe erected her battery of ſighs, 
tears, careſſes, and reproaches, which ſhe 


| played off with great art, and equal fuc- 


ceſs. She became however, ſo laviſh in 
the uſe of them, that Mr. Elliſon at length 
faw reaſon to ſuſpe& there was more of 
policy than love in ber behaviour; but 

before he conceived this Tuſpicion; "ſhe 


had brovght him to a habit of compi. | 


ance, which he could not ſhake: off with. + 
out a ſtronger effort, than the gentleneſs 
of his nature would ſuffer him to exert. 
He was naturally paſſionate, his emotions 
were quick and violent, but fon over; 
a perfect knowledge of this falling in his 
temper, kept him ſo much on his guard, 
that it ſeldom broke but; and the fear of 


not being able to feſtrain' his anger within 


proper bounds, if ke indulged the mall. 
i _ "> 


pPreſſions, againſt the woman whoſe" affec- 
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eft expreſſion of it, made him pretend 
blindaeſs to many chings which he would 
otherwiſe have reproved; leſt warknth of 
temper might lead him to fu more than 
he thought right. This laudable delicacy 
aſſiſted Mrs. Ellifon's | views; he bore 
much perverſeneſs from the fear of be- 
coming in the wrong, if he gave 'bimſelf 
| liberty to repent; and if àt any time ſhe 
had (what ſhe ſoon learnt to eſteem) the 
good fortune to teize him paſt his pa- 


tience, | ſhe was ſure of carrying every 


point for ſome time after; for the cotern 
be felt, at having broken into angry en- 


tion had led her generouſly to put herſelf 

and ſo large a fortune into his power, (for 
in rhis night he ſaw her marrying him) and 
who therefore had a juſt title to his grati- 
tiude, as well as his protection, made him 
ſeek every means of making reparation 
for what he thought injurious treatment 
Þ = every other perſon would have 
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of ſpirit, and muſt have wondered at his 
patience in ngt carrying his reſehtment 
farther, Mrs. Elliſon was ſo ſenſihle of S 
the advantages theſe ſudden. fallies gave 
her, t that wWheneyer ſhe, had. a point to 
cory; | which ſhe kney, was extremely con- 

trary to his inclination, ſhe would contriye 
to.teize him beyand the poper of, human 
patience: ro ſupport. without reſentment, 
herſelf. preſerving ſuch an air of calmneſs 
and moderation, as well becomes her ſex. 
av is % 916k ee e en 
Buy theſe arts ſhe ſoon made her huſband 
that ſlave which he would ſuffer no one 
to be to him. Her power indeed was 
not ſufficiently abſolute to force him to 
the omiſſion, of any thing he thoug 
duty. Not even her tears, or maſt-cevder 
intreaties, could prevail with him to neglect 
any office of humanity a he was conſcious 
that he ſhould be very culpable, if he 
ſuffered his weakneſs to interfere with the 
good of others, though ſacrificing his 


* Was, at leaſt, an innocent folly. 
n D 4 Even 
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Even any material article of his buſinck 
ſhe could not make him omit; but the 
company of his friends, and amuſements 


he was fond of, he relinquiſhed; and 


thus. varniſhed over his weak compliances, 
Affection may operate variouſly in diffe- 
rent minds. A defire to make happy, 
to promote every thing that can benefit, 
* or even amuſe, the beloved object ap- 

© pears to me the natural reſult of Loye 
but poſſibly in perſons whoſe minds are 
* contrafted by bad education, and cor- 


© rupted by the exertion of an abſolute 


power, which cannot juſtly belong to any 
mortal Being, Love may affume'a ty- 
* rannic "air; and from 2 long habit 
of ſelf. gratification, a perſon may be 


brought to ſeck leſs the happineſs of the 


beloved, than her own indulgence. The 
ſource is amiable, though the ſpring is 
contaminated; and it would be cruel 
to make a woman ſuffer for her affection, 
© becauſe Education has perverted her 


8 N or in uy __ ſup- 
8 preſſed 
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|< preſſed the beſt ſenſations of the heart. 


She gave an evident proof that ſhe pre- 
«ferred me to the charms of money, for 
« ſhe might certainly have married one of 
« the richeſt men in the iſland. Can I be 
© ko blame then in 1 ſome facrifice | 
; in return? et 1850 ue 21 75 
kot if Mb. Elten f flood failed to him 
ſelf, his friends paſſed a "leſs favourable 
ſentence. They found themſelves de- 
prived of the moſt agreeable ſociety the 
place afforded, and were not a little angry 
with the occaſion of it. Some ſeriouſſy, 
and ſenſibly, adviſed him to free himſelf 


from his bondage : others laughed at him 
for his pullllanimiry. A ſecret conſciouſ- 


neſs that the adyice was good, and the 
ridicule juſt, made him receive both with 
great good humour, but they were equal- 3 
ly ine ffectual; he eluded them in the beſt 
manner he could, telling the firſt, that 
* to throw off the reſtraint would give 
him more trouble than he found in ſub- - 
Ls 5 - - m 
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4 taught him to ſee every thing in the light 


had a right to make the beſt of the 
purchaſe. 


5 Ne of bis ey were 60 ſe- 
vere upon him as Mr. Reynolds, a neat 
_ neighbour, who, ſenſible of Mr. Elliſon's] 
fuperiority of underſtanding, found na 


| "ceived any reſentment of the many ſar- 
would have bad his revenge from Miſs 


Vas one day particularly piqued at her 


mitting to it; and to the jeſters he. dnly 
ſaid, that © they muſt not wonder if hi; 
long application to merchandize had 


of traffic; and his wife: had bought bim 
at ſo great a price, that he thought ſhe 


Her power over him could 
not be aà ſecret; but he had pride enough to 
(wp to a—_—_ __ r e — 


— — 4 


ſmall gratification to bis mortified vanity, 
in ſeeing him brought nearer a level by this 
great weakneſs. If Mr. Elliſon had con- 


caſms thrown. out by this gentleman, he 


' Reynolds, a lively, ſenſible girl, who 


" brother's telling d Mr. Ellifon that he had 
15 FW” | fallen 
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ſlaves, .- And Mr. Reynolds being, imme 
diately after making this declaration, call - 


ed out of the room on buſineſs, ſhe cried 


out, How great my brother feels himſelf ! 


and yet this mighty man, who thinks he 
is ſo lordly and ſo abſolute, ſhould be 


own way. * I ſuſpect, Madam, ſaid Ms. 
Elliſon, ,* you rate your abilities too high; 
« by. the, charms of ſweet, perſuaſion, I 


that I. am, not well qualified, to do it by 
violence, but art would make the. con- 
* queſt. caſy, as I ſhall, ſhewy you. This 


* abſolute Monarch, who is pleaſed to 


«hold our ſex in ſuch contempt, was the 
* moſt. abject, llave imaginable to his firſt 


\S 7 # 


* ; 4 ; — 
. = 6 wife, 


make no doubt but you might gain en- 
if tire, power oyer one of gentle nature, 
but l do not think you have enough of 
99 the virago to tame ſuch a temper as Mr. 
* Reynolds' 5. I allow, anſwered the, 


. 
* 
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© wife, though he is a tyrant to the pre- 
* ſent Mrs. Reynolds. You will ſay, what 
« occaſioned the difference of conduct! 
Only this, his firſt wife was a weak, il. 
<© literate, low-bred woman; this has an 
underſtanding ſuperior to his, education 


. * — AER . 4 TN -- 
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| © has «re: and hn _ re- 
| - ©? it. 

| l « You « account e Madam, f for his 
ll. Aitdrent treatment of his two wives, 
| interrupted Mr. Elliſon, © I ſhould ſuppoſe 
| i 3 * fact FO be Jos the reverſe.” 70 
i II find then, aid Mike Reynolds, « you 
Wl. 


of © know your own ſex leſs than I do, My 
| © brother's conduct is not unuſual. See- 
9 < ing his firſt wife inferior to him in un- 
| | « derſtanding, he would not fo far affront 
4 _ © himſelf, as to believe ſhe could attempt 
bt < to.govern ſo wiſe a Being, one of the 


= -* Lords of the Creation; : he therefore 
If was not on his guard againſt her. In 
3 * her, as it it commonly is is in in people of weak 
1 Hh © minds, 
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c minds, the want of ſenſe was amply 


ſupplied by cunning, of which ſhe made 
ſuch full uſe, that ſhe gained an abſolute 
© afcendancy over him; while he, eafy in 
fancied ſecurity,” never perceived ſhe 
6: governed, becauſe he was convinced ſhe 


© had no title to do ſo. But after her 


death, he began to ſuſpect, from the 
« eaſe-and freedom he felt, that he had for 


ſome time been under no ſmall reſtraint; 


and falling in love with his preſent 
wife, whoſe beauty was ſufficiently 

powerful to determine him to marry her 
* in ſpight of her excellent underſtanding, 


*©.which he looked upon as a very — 


0 circumſtance, he immediately refolve 
© to be very watchful in the preſervation 
© of his ſovereignty 3 for if fo weak a wo- 


man as his firſt wife could endeavbur to 


* govern him, what ſtrong attempts might 
he not expect from one ſo uncommonly 
* ſenſible ! Thus he reaſoned ; how juſtly 


© the event has ſhewn. In purſuance of 


by * this reſolution, from the day he married 
© her, 
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her, he has, conſtantly oppoſed every 
clination ſhe has expreſſed, al 
* has frequently been agrecablayp Meer. 


fearing leſt a ſeeming 


« encourage an attempt. to enſlave him, 
* As i handſome woman he is fond of her, 
en ible one he envies her and 
* when, he, moſt, admires her beauty, he is 
jealous of her underſtanding. He is 
ever careſſing, and ever endeavouring 
* to mortify her, by pretending a contempt 
for her judgment, which he flatters him · 


elf will give her a low opinion of it. 


e perceives: his motive, and from a 


A teal ſuperiority: of ſenſe, neither re- 


© ſents. nor deſpiſes his weakneſs, wiſe 
* enough to feel her awn failings, ſhe can- 
not contemn-thoſe of others; and as ſhe 
* is above any great deſire for trifling gra- 
* tifications,; ſhe has not the leaſt wiſh. for 
San influence, which generally makes the 
© wife as ridiculous as the huſband; even 
* where ſhe has a choice, ſhe knows the 


1 chi is: not worth a conteſt; and being 


e | 6 « fr S 
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* free from the obſtinacy of fools, ſhe 
« does not wiſn for a government ſhe is 
«< diſqualified-for obtaining, by being def. 
titute of their cunning. Alb the means 
ſhe takes towards her own kae, is to 
< forbear as mueh as poſſible expreſſing 
© her choice, that ſhe may have a chance 
bs 1 let the em chuſes done. * 


A1 10. 24 1 


i „am not ge i pallive; for ſomes 
* times, more to ſhew her how the might 
* diſappoint his great aim, by the very 
* means he uſes, to attain it, than for any 
material purpoſe, when L know ſhe has 
8 any wiſh, I tell him before her, that ſhes 
is deſirous of the very contrary ; which, 
© by his rule of oppoſition, never fails of 
* producing the end I had in view; and 
© if ſhe would ſuffer me, I could by this 
method make every. thing go according, 
to her inclination; but her mind is too 
© noble to ſubmit to the uſe of artifice; 
* and ſhe had rather have every wiſh op- 
K IO than obtain the ·gratification o Us 

* 
* 
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© by deceit- I was e 8 that laſt 
© winter he deſigned ſpending with his fa- 
_ © mily three months at Kingſtown; I knew 
* my  fiſter- was very unwilling to leave 
the country; I therefore aſked him to 
* gratify us by paſſing: ſome of the dead 
months in that town; ſtrengthening my 
©. requeſt,” by aſſuring him my ſiſter was 
* very defirous of it. My ſucceſs anſwer- 
ed my expectations, he refuſed me; and 
by by repeating the petition from time to 


4 time, as I judged neceſſary, I kept him 


- © here the whale winter. Nor have 1 ever 


+ yet been diſappointed in this method. 


Were he more reaſonable, T ſhould 
© hope, with the experience he has had 
. of the truth of the fact, to convince him 
0 that his wife's good ſenſe is his beſt ſe- 


ec curity againſt his being governed, and 


* that he might without endangering his 


c ſovereignty treat her with the indulgence, 
« due to a rational and virtuous Being; 


0 but it is rech poſſible to perſuade one. 
| 6 of. 


. 1 2 


« of his turn of mind that power is OY 
* ſerved, * it is oc neren in ryrantiy.* 


This account of Mr. Reynolds Wk 
dity might have afforded ſome, gratifica- 
tion to many men in Mr. Elliſon's ſitua- 
non, but as he bore no reſentment; he felt 
only concern on the occaſion; from think» 
ing that Mrs. Reynolds, while her buf- 
band was ſo perverſely actuated by his 
groundleſs apprehenſion, could not be fo 
happy as ſhe deſerved. His humanity 
never reſted in inactive compaſſion, Wel. 
ways attempted to alleviate the 
he pitied ; if ſucceſs did not crown his 
endeavours, and bring relief to the ſuffers 
ing perſons, he, however, procureq gu him. 
ſelf for ſome time the pleaſure di he ming 
to do good, and in the end the HP?, 
conſciouſneſs of having done all that lay | 
in his power to ſerve them... Inſtead there : 
fore of drawing compariſons between his 
own weakneſs and Mr. Reynolds's folly, 
which muſt have ſet his own conduct in 
a favourable light, he immediately con- 
ceived 
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ceived a deſign of conquering, or at leaf 
moderating this whim of Mr. Reynolds's; 
and told his ſiſter his reſolution, who ra. 
ther wiſhed than hoped for his ſucceſs. 1 
may ſeem much ealier to form this de. 
| ſign than to diſcover the means of exe. 
cuting it Keaſon is but an hopeleſs! in. 
firument with which to. attack Prejudice 
and obſtinacy ; ; and. the weakeſt under. 
ſtandings are leaſt ſuſceptible of convic. 
tion, as walls of mud bear the battering 
by cannon with leſs damage. than thoſe of 
brick or ſtone; by making little reſiſtance 
they ſuffer the bal to Lak ealily through 
bur it leaves a breach no wider than is re- 
quilite For its paſſage y%a Trtle mud repairs 
ir inftantly ; thus by calling a little frefi 
folly ts their aid, ſimple people efface the 
1 Emprefiion reaſon and argument have 
made on their underſtandings. The me. 

thod that occurred to Mr. Elliſon as the 

moſt proper for effecting his purpoſe, as 
well as the execution of it, muſt” Have 
betray inthe EN he N 55 
ee Hibizihog cr 211 Cath A F. 
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Mes Ellibn was cee acquaint: 
ed with Mrs, Reynolds to know, 
that far from harbouring a deſire of con- 
rolling her huſband's. inclinations, with 
which her own generally coincided, the 
only wiſhed be would act in purſuance of 
what was really ſuch, and not relinquiſh 
bis own pleaſure, 1 in order to mortify hers 
when he perceived her choice was the fame | 
with his, as her natural openneſs of tem. - 
per rendered i it impoſſible for her to con- 
ceal the concurrence of her inclinations 5 
though long experience had taught her 
that he would forego his ſtrongeſt defire 
rather than, leaye her a poſſibility, of think- 
ing he had W AN; FOE OE WAR 
ber 8. | an EH Ant 2453; 5b * 


As 3 . operated © Uk. on i his 
mind as the fear of being governed, Mir. 
Ellifog Ys mags the moſt likely way of ſuce 
215 . 
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ceeding, was to ſhew him that the effects 
of that apprehenſion, lay him open to the 
very thing he moſt wiſhed to avoid. Miſs 
Reynolds might have been very uſeful to- 
wards the execution, of his plan, but he 
did not chuſe to have her concerned in it, 
leſt it might give her brother offence. 
Mrs. Elliſon therefore was the propereſt 
aſſiſtant; ſhe was very intimate in the fa. 
mily, and had been ſufficiently piqued by 
ſome of Mr, Reynolds's jeſts on the tyranic 
exertion of her power, to enter very warm. 
ly inte any ſcheme that might tend to 
his mortification, or his wife's happineſs, 
Little contrivance was requiſite, as Miſs 
Reynolds had ſhewn the ſureſt method; 
the Ellifons had only to conſider on hy 
beſt means of making him, from the ſpi- 
rit of oppoſition, act for a month or two 
in direct contradiction to his own inclina- 


Fo, ee e - 
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bes tia of this ba they "YN 


FF more intimately than ever into ſociety 
88 With 


r 


\ 


with Mr. Reynolds's family ; carefully ob- 
ſerved each deſire as it aroſe in bis mind, 
and diſcovered his greateſt, diſlikes. They 
then took every opportunity of propoſing 
to him to do the thing they knew he ſe- 
cretly_ wiſhed, as an action that would 
oblige Mrs. Reynolds, ſhe being always 
preſent; for he would have had no objec- 
tion to pleaſing her, could he have been 
ſure of keeping her ignorant that he knew 
he ſhould” do ſo. He had now a double 
motive for refuſing every thing they pro- 
poſed, as he thereby thought he ſhewed 
both to his wife, and Mr. Elliſon, his man- 
ly tenaciouſneſs of the huſband's preroga» 
tive; and ſq eager was he to take every 
opportunity of aſſerting it, that for about 
two months, they, by this means, drove 


him into a regular and conſtant. courſe of 


oppoſition to his own inclinations. Such 
a ſeries of actions, the moſt diſagreeable 
to himſelf, would have tired a man leſs 


obſtinate out of we Run which oc- 
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caſioned-it, but he found conſolation in 
the conſciouſneſs of having preſerved the 
dignity of man, and the ſovereignty of 
kuſband. Mr. Elliſon had minuted down 
every ' occafion wherein they had thus play- 
ed on his reigning foible, and at the ex · 
piration of two months, gravely remon- 
ſtrated on the perverſeneſs « of his temper, 
and the abſurdity « of his conduct; and then 
urging that he thereby gave a wife more 
certain means of governing him than ſhe 

could. otherwiſe, obtain, produced as 2 
proof of it the paper, where he had put 
down every time, that, taking advantage 


of his ſpirit of contradiction, he and Mrs. 
Eltifon had led him into doing the things 


moſt diſagrecablet to himſelf, and mortify- 


ing every inclination, rather chan compi 
with what he thought agreeable | to Mrs, 


Reynolds. It was caſy to ſhew him, that 
if his wife would take the ſame method 


n hes purſued, he muſt be her tool; 
41 and 


and if ne. did not, it plainly. proved thi 
ſhe. nnn him. 
0 Ini He e b een 1005 555 
Mr. Elliſon then proceeded-1 to obſery 
how, ſuperior Mrs. Reynolds. was to all 
| thoſe little mean views, t that lead a woman 
to wiſh for a power to which ſhe muſt be 
conſcious ſhe has no right, and cannot. 
aſſume without. acting out of character, 
and rendering herſelf ridiculous : *conigra- 
tulating him on having found a woman 
whoſe true and ſolid good underſtanding | 
ſecured him from the object of all his 
fears ; but obſerving, that he ought to 
feel ſome apprehenſions, leſt his abſurd. 
behaviour might excite her contempt ; for, 
folly accompanied with ill nature can have 
little title to excuſe even from thoſe who. 
would. love, while they compaſſionate 
weakneſſes chat aroſe from goodneſs of 


heart, | i „ 
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Mr. Raids 4 wats: not be. infenfible Þ 
to ſuch glaring proofs of his folly ; he 
r ; . ſaw 
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from his principle of action, and faw it 
with diſtreſs; exclaiming, Is there then 
n defence againſt female encroach- 


'M ments? how 3 are we to preſerve the pow- 
4 er nature deſigned us, if in ſpight of all 


our endeavours, a way may ſtill be found 
* out to govern us ?* © The caſe is not fo 
deſperate,” anſwered Mr. Elliſon, * as 
©you imagine : your danger lies only in 
«your fear; T have ſhewn you that you 


thereby give your wife arms againſt 
© yourſelf, Baniſh theſe apprehenfions 


© Where virtue and religion place no 
7 bars, let your inclination be your 


guide; admit no motive but the deſire 


of doing what is beſt and moſt eſſential 


q to your happineſs ; and learn, that to 
< oblige is as much an exertion of your 
power, as to mortify, and far more ra- 


tional, as well as amiable, The con- 


© ferrer of an obligation ſtands in a ſupe- 
Soy light to the receiver of it; let that 
1 ſuperiority 
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« ſuper ity'content you, for it'is the great- 
1 « eſt we can have. That which you may 
imagine your ſex gives, is loſt by ſhew- 


ing a weakneſs of mind that degrades 


you; when you appear to act from noble 
principles, then you ſnew man in his true 
dignity, and will be reſpected and obey- 
ed with pleaſure, by a woman who has 
« ſenſe enough, to diſcern your merit. A 


C wife may be obedient to your caprices, 


but ſhe will all the time feel herſelf your 
a ſuperior z her ſubmiſſion is ſuch as might 


« be expected from a man enſlaved by a 


* race of monkeys, if we can imagine a 
country ruled by thoſe animals; he would 
© be paſſive from a ſenſe of their power, 
but deſpiſe them for the capricious man- 
ner wherein they exerciſed it. The man 
© who has the good fortune to be married 
to a woman of ſenſe and education, has 
© only to make himſelf beloved and re- 
© pected by her, and then he is ſure of 
being obeyed with pleaſure. The arts 

* of a woman who has more cunning than 


6 * ſenſe, with whom we comply out of 
ok. I. E good- 
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nature, becauſe we cannot * rea- 
0 on convince. her, is what a huſband has 
mot cauſe to fear ; for ſuch are the go- 


1 * verning wives, 


» 


Mr. Reynolds s prejudices were too 


deeply rooted to diſappear on the firſt con- 
viction; and after he determined on a 


change of conduct, old ſuſpicions would 


recur, and have their uſual influence. But 


Mr. Elliſon did not leave his work un- 
finiſhed ; and after a long and cloſe atten- 
tian to his temper, he had the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing him live in a ſtate of eaſy con- 
fidence with his wife, and making her 
happy, at the ſame time that he rendered 


himſelf ſo. She knew to whom ſhe owed. 


this fortunate change in her ſituation ; but 
the ſame delicacy which had prevented her 
from ever complaining ofher huſband's for- 
mer treatment, now made her ſilent on 
| the obligations which filled her heart with 
gratitude : but Miſs Reynolds was leſs re- 
ſerved; acknowledged the benefit receiv- 


ed in the warmeſt terms; and would have 
 thoughs 
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thought herſelf peculiarly fortunate to 
have had the means of procuring for Mr. 
Elliſon the ſame degree of n that 
he had given them. 


But this was not -wichin- the d 
her power. Mr. Elliſon's vexations en- 


creaſed with the age of his little boy: he 
was equally the darling of both his pa- 


rents, but they differed much in their opi- 


nions as to the proofs of that affection. 
The child was naturally of a paſſionate 
and ſtubborn temper ; which his father 
ſaw with concern, and thought it his duty 
to keep him within reaſonable controul ;z 
and if poſſible to conquer faults, which, 
when ſtrengthened by time and habit, 
muſt prove incorrigible. Mrs. Elli- 
ſon, on the contrary, called his paſſion 
ſpirit, and his ſtubbornneſs conſtancy and 
ſteadineſs, and could not bear he ſhould 
receive the leaſt contradiction. She was 
continually puffing him up with the no- 
tion of his conſequence ; repreſenting all 
the people about him as his ſlaves; and 

E 2 making 
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making Fug ſeek to pleaſe him by the 
; moſt abject means. She taught him to 
look on them in the ſame light as ſhe her- 
ſelf did, as creatures deſtitute of all na- 
tural rights, of ſenſe, and feeling. She 
was pleaſed to ſee him vent his childiſh 
paſſions upon them, and was always ready 
to gratify his reſentments beyond his wiſh; 
and ſo ſucceſsful were her endeavours, that 
by the time he arrived at the age of five years, 
he was alittle fury, burſting with pride, paſ- 
ſion, inſolence, and obſtinacy. Not that Mr. 
Elliſon had tamely ſubmitted to her corrupt- 
ing the mind of a child he doated on: 
From a gratitude he thought due to her, 
from an exceſs of good-nature, that ren- 
dered it irkſome to him to be the author 
even of a momentary pain, and from a 
love of peace, which made him think con- 
tention a greater evil than obedience, he 
had ſuffered her to gain an influence over 
him, which, though his reaſon diſapprov- 
ed; yet his conſcience acquieſced in, as it 
was no moral evil; but when his child's 
preſent and future happineſs were in queſ- 
tion, the caſe was altered; he conſidered 
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it as a being intruſted to his care, for 
whoſe temporal and eternal welfare he 
was anſwerable, as far as education "and 
paternal authority could affect it, He en- 
deavoured to teach her the duty of a pa- 
rent, and to convince her that her indul-- 
gence rendered her the child's moſt per- 
nicious enemy; but having never reafon- 
ed in her life, the faculty was too feeble 
to enter into the force of his arguments; 
ſhe was too perverſe to attend, and too 
weak to be convinced. | 


9 5 x Ze aſſumed an air to which 1 
had hitherto been a ſtranger, and told her, 
s Though he had ſacrificed his own incli- 
nations to her, ſhe muſt not expect to 
find the ſame eaſineſs in him when the 
« welfare of his ſon was at ſtake y* and in 
the moſt reſolute manner declared he 
would not ſuffer him to be made a brute. 
Tears were now called to her aid ; ſhe 
wept for his cruelty ; lamented the hatred 
he bore both to her and her child, and to 


the latter only becauſe it was her's, for 


the poor babe was too young to have of- 


fended him; called him unnatural father, 
E 3 and 
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id ie huſband ; and poor dear Mr. Tom- 
kins became again the object of her grief and 
regret. But all theſe arts proved now un- 
- availing; Mr. Elliſon's heart was too deep- 
ly engaged in the importance of the cauſe 
of their contention, to be moved by any 
thing ſhe could ſay; and he kept ſo firm- 
ly ro his point, that ſhe began to think 
it adviſable to calm him by a ſeeming 
compliance. In his preſence therefore 
ſhe moderated her indulgence, ſilently 
acquieſced in the reproofs the boy fre- 
- quently received from him, and pretend- 
ed to approve the ſentiments he endea- 
voured to inſtill into his infant mind. But 
this ſeeming ſubmiſſion was productive of 
as great evils as her indulgence. In Mr. 
Elliſon's abſence, which buſineſs rendered 
very frequent, ſhe tried to make the child 
amends for his father's cruelty,” as ſhe 
termed his care, by a double portion of 
indulgence, and treated his advice as a 
jeſt ; inculcating principles which, as they 
better ſuited . the child's natural diſpoſi- 
tion, made a far deeper impreſſion. But 
leſt ſhe or her dear . ſhould incur 

| Mr. 
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Mr. Elliſon's anger, ſhe taught the boy 
to conceal his thoughts and inclinations, 


and to aſſume ſuch a manner in his father's 


preſence, as for a little time gave tliat af- 


fectionate parent great pleaſure; but it 
was not long before he found; that to his 
other faults, his ſon had now added a de- 
gree of deceit and hypocriſy; beyond 


what he imagined poſſible at ſo early an 


age; and that while he loved his mother 
for laying the foundation of his future | 
miſery, he beheld him only as an object 


of terror and hatred. | To be ſuperiorly 
| beloved, was ſo great a gratification to Mrs, 


Elliſon's narrow and ungenerous” mind, 
that ſhe rejoiced in every ſymptom of his 


diſlike to his father; though beloved by 
her as much as is conſiſtent 1 7. ſuch ſelf- 


iſh principles as herz. f vv 


11 we! JITls 
When Mr. Elliſon found, that all 1 
he could take towards rectifying his ſon's 


temper, was only made the occaſion of in- 


troducing more evil into his diſpaſition he 
determined, as the laſt reſourde, ne 5 

uni into England with a friend h Was 
l E 4. going 
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...£0Ing. qbigher and there to have him 


placed at a ſchool, under the eye of his 


grandfather, who he knew would watch 


oyer him with the moſt affectionate atten- 


tion. He was ſenſible that morals are 


but very imperfectly taught at ſchools, 
and that he could not hope the faults in 


his diſpoſition would be entirely conquered 
there; but the violence of his temper 
muſt meet with reſtraint, and his pride 


with mortification; his faults would no 
longer be ſtrengthened by. encouragement, 
nor in a manner ſanctified by example; 
and he might find it neceſſary to his eaſe, 


to conquer paſſions which he durſt not in- 
dulge. To execute this reſolution was a 
moſt painful taſk, , Mrs, Elliſon, at firſt, 
abſolutely refuſed conſenting to it; and 
to force on her the grief of parting with 


her ſon, who was then but ſix years old, 


| gave him more, poignant affliction, than. 
| her heart was capable of e for any 


misfortune whatſoever. res 


0 „ 


- To remove her objections, he eters 


propoſed. their following the child into 


TR as ſoon as 28 — ſettle their 


affairs 


92 . * 
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affairs in ſuch a manner, as might enable 
them to bid a long adieu to Jamaica, with- 
out great detriment; but this adminiſter- | 
ed little conſolation to Mrs. Elliſon; as 
ſhe had conceived a- diſlike to England, 
which even her ſon's being there could 
not conquer; but forbearing to declare 
this, imagining it would make her fond- 
neſs for the child appear leſs than ſhe 
| choſe it ſhould be thought, Mr. Elliſon, 
after ſending away his boy, was very af 
ſiduous in haſtening the means of their 
leaving the iſland; ſuppoſing he therein 
ane his wiſe as much as himſelf. ; 
The moſt Aicule part af 1 boſineſs 
was to get a ſteward who would treat his 
ſlaves with the ſame gentleneſs to wWhieh he 
had accuſtomed them; and he had nearly 
ſettled” his commercial affairs, before he 
ſaw any probability of finding a petſon fit 
for that important office. The firſt ru- 
mour of his intended departure, cauſed 
the utmoſt conſternation among theſe poor 
creatures; they gathered round him, and 
— on their knees, in their imperfect 
2 Es Engliſh, 
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' Engliſh, cried out, Oh! maſter, no go, 


no go; if go, ſteward whip, beat, kill 


poor ſlave; no go, no go; you go we 
die.“ Nor could the kindeſt aſſurances, 


of not leaving them, but under the care 


of one who would treat them with the 


ſame lenity, pacify their fears. He aſſur- 
ed them, that he looked upon them all 


as his children, and promiſed no one 
ſhould ſupply his place, that did not con- 
fider himſelf as their father. Inſtead of 


being ſatisfied with this promiſe, they cx- 


claimed, all fathers not good; no father 
like you,“ and ſuch torrents of tears 
would accompany their words, as fre- 
quently ſtaggered his reſolution. Not- 
_ withſtanding the moſt affectionate aſſu- 
"ances he could give them, melancholy 
_conſtantly' ſar on their, before happy, 
countenances z at their holyday meetings, 
-\nſtead of indulging the jollity of which 


they uſed to be ſo fond, their hours were 
paſſed in lamenting their approaching miſ- 


fortune, and laughter was now exchanged 


for tears. Mr. Elliſon, at length, in ſome 


meaſure prevailed you them not to anti- 


cipate 


7 
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cipate an event which might never hap- 
pen; and indeed he had reaſon to feat it 
would not; for he ſaw no proſpect o find- 
ing ſuch a ſteward, as would enable fim 
to juſtify to his conſcience the Jeavitng 4 
place, where the harbines Wn fo many 
de ber E e e ee 
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CHAP. VI. 


Fig q Alia 


Bes ue called Mr: 'Ellifen' ts 
Port-Royal, he there heard lamented 
the misfortunes of an Engliſſi gentleman, 
who had been eſtabliſhed there above two 
years: as a merchant in good credit; Bis 
capital not being great, his trade was not 
very extenſive, for he never could be pre- 
vailed upon to make that uſe he might of 
the good opinion which, from lis excel. 
lent conduct, every one had conceived of 
him. To. all who would have advanced 
him money on credit, he replied, that, 
if he could depend on his own prudence, 
diligence, and frugality, which was ra- 
ther more than a man moderately humble 


$ ought to do, yet he could not anſwer 
KS C 2 
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r ſueceſs, as the hazards of trade were 
© great, and che loſſes attending it ſome- 


© only his own fortune, he could behold 


© thoſe dangers with tranquillity; but if 
the property of his friends was involved, 
the thought would be accompanied by 
« intolerable apprehenſions.* This gen 

tleman was not more unwilling to receive 
aſſiſtance, than he was deſirous of aſſiſting 
others. A friend and country man of his, 
who had a wife and large family, impart- 
ed to him his diſtreſs at finding his affairs 
in ſo deſperate a ſituation, that he had no 
hopes of avoiding bankruptcy; a confi- 
dence he made him without any view of 


farther relief, than the compaſſion and 
advice of an humane and ſenſible friend. 


Mr. Hammond (for that was the name of 
the unfortunate gentleman who then was 


the ſubject of converſation in Port- Royal 


had juſt received a thouſand pounds in 
return for ſome commodities he had ex- 
ported, and this ſum he inſiſted on his 
unſucceſsful friend's taking for a time, in 


n it — — * to ſave his cre- 
7 dit, 
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dit, and carry on his trade till affairs took 


a more favourable turn. By this well-timed 


loan, the poor man and his family were 
ſaved from deſtruction; but loſſes by 
ſhipwreck, - and other - accidents, | having 
ſucceſſively. fallen on Mr. Hammond, he 
ſaw himſelf reduced into the  fituation 
from which he had relieved his friend; 
with only this difference, that his was a 
ſingle diſtreſs; whereas a wife and nine 


children would have been ſharers in the 


misfortunes of the other. All Mr. Ham- 
mond's effects were ſeized, but proyed in- 
ſufficient to diſcharge his debts. The cre- 
ditors knew he had lent ſome money, but 
were ignorant as to the exact ſum: this 
they preſſed him to call in; promiſing, on 
the receit of it, to diſcharge him from 
priſon; even if! it did not quite amount to 
what was doe to them. nee, 


* 4 


pda Gab 4 not ee js 
thought of purchaſing his liberty by re- 
ducing ſo large a family to beggary ; but 
as he was ſenſible his creditors had a juſt 
right to all his property, he offered to en- 
ter 
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ter into the moſt binding engagement to 


e up the ſum to them as ſoon as his 
friend could refund it without ruin; and 


to make him pay them the eſtabliſhed in- 


tereſt till that time; but, enraged at this 


delay, they refuſed to accept his offer, and 
declared he ſhould remain their priſoner. 


This ſtory very much affected Mr. El- 
liſon's compaſſionate heart; and in hopes 
of finding ſome method of relieving the 
diſtreſs of ſo worthy a man, he went the 


next day to the priſon to viſit him. He 


found him very compoſed, and more con- 
| cerned that his creditors ſhould fuffer by 
bim, than at his own confinement; but 


yet he. thought, after their refuſal of the 1 


offer he had made them, he was juſtified 


in not. ruining a family, who by a more 


ſucceſsful employment of the money he 
had lent them, ſeemed in a fair way of 


| getting free from their troubles, and being 


able i in a few Os to N him. 1 


Mr. Ellifon undertook. to do his . 


to bring the creditors to agree to W he 
; : had 
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had offered, and negotiated the affair with 
great aſſiduity, but little ſucceſs. During 
the courſe of this tranſaction, he ſaw Mr. 
Hammond frequently, and had ſo many 
proofs of his integrity and humanity, that 
he became tenderly intereſted for him; 
and as the only means of delivering him 
out of his melancholy confinement, ac- 
quainted him with the reſolution he had 
taken of advancing the thouſand pounds 
lent to his friend, and becoming himſelf 
that gentleman's creditor ; aſſuring Mr. 
Hammond that he ſhould never aſk for 
the payment, but ſuffer his friend to ſuit 
his own convenience in that reſpect. He 
then told Mr. Hammond, that he was 
ſenſible, though by this ſtep he might 
deliver him from priſon, yet he ſhould 
not ſecure him from diſtreſs; he therefore 
begged leave to aſſiſt him in any courſe of 
life wherein he thought proper to engage; 
adding, that he could not but wiſh he 
might accept the offer he now made him, 
of taking upon himſelf the direction of 
his plantation and ſlaves, as he delayed 
his removal into England only till he 
2915 : could 
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could find a fit perſon for his ſteward : 
but infiſted on Mr. Hammond's not ac- 
cepting this office, if it was not agreeable 
to him, as he ſhould be equally deſirous 
of contributing, as far as lay in his power, 
to his ſucceſs in any other plan of life 
better ſuited to his inclination. | 


g Mr. Hammond's , heart ſo | overflowed 
with gratitude, that he was warm in ex- 
preſſing his deep | ſenſe. of Mr. Elliſon's 
generoſity, and for a conſiderable time 
oppoſed the transfer of the debt of the 
thouſand pounds; but when he found Mr. 
Elliſon ſo firmly bent upon My he tald him 


ö 


: the rid Rewardlhip,; ; 5 however | 


irkſome to him, gratitude would induce 
him to accept, if he was not deterred by 


a conſciouineſs of not being qualified to 


fullfil the duties of the office. The care 
of the land would give him pleaſure, and 
he believed he might acquit himſelf to- 
lerably well in it, as a deficiency in know- 
ledge might be made up for by an aſſidu- 
| ous deſire to learn, and an honeſt atten- 
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tion to-the buſineſs ; but he knew himſelf 
totally unfit for the government of ſlaves. 

The ſeverities requiſite to keep them in 

order were ſuch as he was not only inca- 
pable of decreeing, but even of behold- 

ing; and for that reaſon had always avoid- | 
ed keeping more than two, and thoſe of 
the moſt tractable diſpoſitions of any he 
could meet with. He then returned his 
thanks to Mr. Ellifon for the aſſiſtance he 
ſo liberally offered him in any other way 
of life, but declared he would never con- 
ſent to accept it, having determined to 
depend on his induſtry for ſupport ; ſen- 
ſible that no office is beneath a gentle- 
man, if undertaken from honeſt neceſſity, 
and executed with juſtice; and that as la- 
zineſs and pride only can deprive a man 
of a poſſibility of e MT 6 alone | 
can Mera him. | 


Mr Ellion 3 was ſo pleaſed. wy the ME 
Mr. Hammond gave for declining his ſtew- 
ardſhip, that to ſuffer him to finiſh his an- 
ſwer was the . utmoſt effort of his com- 
Plaiſance. He then told him how _ 

8 | & 


w 
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he was delighted with the ſentiments he 
had expreſſed, as they confirmed him in 
that opinion of his diſpoſition, which had 
firſt inſpired him with the deſire of leay- 
ing him his deputy when he ſhould de- 
part the iſtand; that the difficulties he 
had been under in finding a ſteward, were 
occaſioned | by the fears of having his 
ſlaves ill treated, who had always been 
uſed by him more like children than ſer- 
vants, and had convinced him by their 
behaviour, that ſeverity was not only un- 
neceſſary but hurtful. He deſired Mr. 
Hammond, therefore, if he had no other 
objection to the ſtewardſhip, to go home 
with him, and after RL oblcryation 
to Sire. him his anſwer. e b 


Mr. Tianntbosg readily | acquieſced 


. When he faw Mr. Elliſon's conduct to his 


. ſlaves, and how great the difference there- 

by made between them and all others 
whom he had ſeen in that condition; how 
much lefs abject their way of thinking ; ; 


how chearful and aſſiduous they were in 


performing their duty; the quickneſs of 


hem” 1 and in many, the 
1  noblegek 


—— 
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nobleneſs of mind, and rectitude of prin- 
ciple, which kind encouragement and fa- 
therly inſtruction had given them, in com- 
pariſon of thoſe who are ſtupified by ill 
uſage and oppreſſion; he no longer be- 
held the office he was invited to accept in 


2 2 faminle light. 


Mr. Elliſon now ſaw * liberty of de- 
parting from Jamaica approach; he had 
little left him to do, but to inſtate Mr. 
Hammond in his office, that by ſeeing 
in what manner he executed it, he might 
be better juſtified in depending upon 
him; and likewiſe ſo far reconcile his 
ſlaves to their new maſter, that they might 
patiently ſee him depart. His mercan- 


tile affairs were the more eaſily ſettled by 
his brother's arrival in the iſland. As 


ſoon as he had determined on his return = 


to England, he wrote to his father to ſend 
over his brother James, who had been 
likewiſe bred ta merchandize, as it would 
be in his power to ſettle him very advan- 
tageouſly ; ; and to. eftabliſh him immedi- 
ately in an extenſive trade, by making 

over 


* 1 
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over his correſpondents to him. He found 


the young man ſenſible, honeſt, and dili. 
gent; and well deſerving the encourage. 
ment he deſigned to give him. Mrs. El- 
liſon was indeed leſs pleaſed with her bro- 
ther-in-law, as ſhe feared her huſband 
might favour him too generouſly. The 


young man was ſhocked to ſee the ar- 


bitrary power ſhe exerciſed over her huſ. 
band; and was ſurprized that a man, who in 
a late inſtance or two had behaved with 
ſo much ſteadineſs, could bring himſelf to 
be ſo tamely ſubmiſſive in every other 
particular; not immediately diſcerning 
that there was one thing his brother fear. 
ed even more than his wife, the reproach- 
es of his own conſcience; and though he 
facrificed moſt worldly things to her ca- 
prices, yet there was a Being whom he 


more carefully endeavoured to pleaſe than 


Ho: 225; 
Affairs were in this ſituation when Mrs. 
Elliſon was ſeized with a fever, at that 
time almoſt epidemical. The attack was 


6. a as from the firſt, gave little 


hopes 
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hopes of recovery, and, notwithſtanding 
the beſt medical Ts ſhe died ina 
few days. 


Mr. Ellifon was ſincerely afflicted at' 

her death; her faults he had long pitied 

and now forgot ; while her virtues, or ſuch 
as he imagined ſhe poſſeſſed, were engrav- 
en on his memory. But his friends, while 
they endeavoured to conſole him, com- 
forted themſelyes in believing, that tho 

habit and gentleneſs of temper may teach 

a priſoner to hug his chains, yet when ta- 
en off, he will ſoon grow ſenſible he is re- 

lieved from a burden, and find the remoy- 

al of conſtant conſtraint makes him a- 
mends for the loſs of many pleaſures which 
accompanied it. But they had not an op- 
portunity of ſeeing this ſuppoſition veri- 
fed, as Mr. Elliſon did not ſtay long 
enough in the iſland after his wife's death, 
to wear off the grief he felt on the occa- 
ſion. In a ſhort time, however, he be- 
came ſufficiently himſelf to proſecute his 
plan for ſettling every thing there to the 
beſt * He found Mr. Ham- 
mond 
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mond . exceed his hopes; bs ſoon 
gained the affection of the ſlaves, an open, 
humane, and chearful countenance, giv- 
ing them a prejudice in his favour, which 
his conduct improved into a rational con- 
fidence; and it was a great conſolation to 
them to find, that if they muſt loſe a maſ- 
ter they loved, yet they ſhould till be un- 
der the protection of one poſſeſſed of ma- 


ny of the ſame virtues, which had render- 


ed him ſo dear to all his dependants. Mr. 
Ellifon beheld with delight the improve- 
ment the children had received in the 

ſchool he had eſtabliſhed; he ſaw, as their 
minds opened, the obſtinaey ſo remark- 
able in negroes abate, and was mofe than 


ever convinced that that fault, as well as 
many others, was in them the conſequence 


of ignorance, and depreſſion of ſpirits. 


More than ever deſirous of keeping the 


ſchool- maſter who had acquitted himſelf 
ſo well, he raiſed his ſalary, gave him eve- 
ry advantage that could render his ſitua- 


tion comfortable, and left with him a 


young lad of remarkable good diſpoſition 
and underſtanding, as an aſſiſtant; but with 
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a ſecret view of qualifying him to ſucceed, 
in caſe the maſter ſhould die, or grow weary 
of the charge. The ſchool-maſter, at Mr. 


Elliſon's deſire, had, the ſecond year after 
his arrival in the iſland, ſent an invitation 


| to a ſiſter he had in England, who, from 


the affection ſhe bore her brother, rea- 
dily accepted it, and was by Mr. Elliſon 
made miſtreſs of a ſchool of negroe girls, 
a charge wherein ſhe acquitted herſelf ex- 
tremely well. By the inſtructions theſe 
good people gave the children, and thoſe 
Mr, Ellifon imparted to ſuch as were more 
advanced in years, his negroes were taught 
to lay aſide their ſuperſtitions, and became 
not only ſincere, but rational Chriſtians, 
being much better acquainted with the 
fundamental principles of that religion, 
than people of low condition are in moſt 
Chriſtian countries. The effect was evi- 
dent in their conduct; the ferocity of their 
tempers, that reſentful turn of mind ſeem- 

ingly natural to them, were ſo ſoftened 
by religion, that it very ſeldom happened 
that any ſymptoms of it appeared. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Elliſfon's goodneſs to this race wa; 
00x confined. to thoſe under his own. care, 
He made it the object of his conſtant en. 
deavours to prevail with all his acquaint. 
ance to treat their negroes with © huma. 
nity s but his arguments might poſſibly 
have proved ineffectual, had not the good 
conduct of his own flaves, their more than 
common induſtry and diſpatch of buſineſß, 
ſhewed the advantages ariſing from it to 
their maſter. This was ſo obvious, it 
could not fail of influencing men attach. 
ed to their own intereſt; and Mr. Elliſon 
had the ſatis faction of ſeeing the condition 
of the ſlaves much mended in the greateſt 
part of the iſland; though a treatment 

equal to what they received from him was 
not to be expected from any, as perhaps 
he had not his equal in benevolence. He 
gave liberty to all his neighbours to ſend 
as many children as they pleaſed to his 
ſchools, and was happy to find porn accept · 
1 the n 1 


ä Mx. Elliſon was fa engroſſed 8 thek 
charitable offices, and the private affliction 
of a heart which {till tenderly regreted 

the 
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the loſs of a woman who he was well 
perſuaded loved him, that he did not per: 
ceive his brother James had entered into 
a very tender attachment. The truth was, 
the youth no ſooner became acquainted 
with Miſs Reynolds, than he felt the in- 
fluence of her charms; ſhe was not inſen- 
fible to the merits of her lover, and they 
yere ſo well agreed before Mr. Elliſon's 


.departure, that James thought it proper 


to inform his brother of his inclination, 
and to alk his advice. 


Mr. Elliſon was gl enough acquainted 
with the world to know, that in theſe caſ- 
es, people ſeldom aſk advice till after the 
reſolution is taken ; and the warmth with 
which his brother expreſſed himſelf, con- 
vinced him, however he-might cloath the 
queſtion in reſpectful terms, he in reality 
aſked only for his concurrence, and that 
if, inſtead of approbation, he was to give 
him advice againſt the match, he ſhould 
greatly diſappoint him. Happily his part 
was eaſier to act than is uſual on ſuch oc- 
caſions. A long acquaintance with Mits 
Reynolds had afforded him good oppor- 


1. 1 tunity 
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tunity to.diſcern her merit; his brother 
could not 'have choſen a woman he fo 
much eſteemed ; her fortune, though not 


_ conſiderable, was ſufficient to be of ſome 
aſſiſtance 1 in trade, and her prudence and 
a2conomy were well ſuited to his ſitua- 
tion. He, therefore, very ſincerely gave 


the approbation deſired, and did not clog 
the pleaſure even with a hint that marriage 


ces a few years later. He carried his com- 
plaiſance ſtill farther, offering to delay 
his departure, which was fixed for the next 
week, to aſſiſt at their ons A : 


f 


This compliment was too le to 


the lovers to be declined. Though the 


younger brother had engaged Miſs Rey- 
nold's tenderer affections, yet ſhe: fincere- 


ly loved the elder, and reſpected him even 


to veneration. She thought their union 
would commence under happy auſpices, 


if performed in Mr. Euiſon's preſence, 


and under his ſanction. If this notion 
proceeded from ſome degree of ſuperſti- 


tion, the event ſhewed her not miſtaken, 
8 in a different manner than had en. 


tered 


* 


might have better ſuited his circumſtan- 
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tered. her thoughts. The marriage was 
celebrated at Mr. Elliſon's houſe with 
great elegance, and general ſatisfaction. 
Before the bride, went to church, ſhe re- 
ceived from her brother- in law a preſent | 


of all the jewels that belonged to his de- 


ceaſed wife, As the neceſſary attention 
to buſineſs would require them to ſpend 
good part of the year at Kingſipwn, he 
gave his brother a houſe he had there, 
wich all his plate and linnen, and the free 
uſe af all his furniture at both houſes ; = 
imagining, that when leiſure ſnould per- 
mit, they would be glad to ſpend. ſome 
time at his plantation, where he knew. his 


ſteward would be attentive to their con- 


venience; and to compleat his work, he 
lent his brother ten thouſand pounds, to 
be employed as long as he found conve- 


| nient in traffic. To Mr. Hammond, his 


ſteward, he allowed 200 l. per annum, with 


the liberty of living in his houſe, and ma- 


ny other privil@ges.;. declaring him ac- 
countable to no one but himſelf, not even 
ſubject to the controll of his brother; on- 
ly thus far he ſuffered caution to extend, | 
he deſired both his ſiſter-in-law and Mrs. 
IM a ; 
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Reynolds, to acquaint him from e to 
time if Mr. Hammond behaved to the 
negroes in the manner he 2 


to him, and had realen to 2 e 


1 1 thus Kaen ſettled his: affairs, 
he ſet fail for England, leaving his friends 
and dependents moſt ſenſibly afflicted, 


and ſharing | in their grief; though the de- 


ſire of returning to his country, of ſeeing 
his father and his child, and of repairing 


a conſtitution much hurt by the heat of 


the climate, made the change on the 
whole very deſirable to him. His voyage 
was ſwift and proſperous; and no dangers 


called off his thoughts from the- pleaſure 
he felt in anticipating, in imagination, the 


joys he expected from his return to his na- 
tive land; but diſappointment too often 
follows the hopes which have riſen to the 
higheſt point, and when we think we are 


Juſt, ready to graſp our pleaſures, they 
elude our touch, and leave ood nothing 
bot, 5 FREE 1 85 
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and by his aſſiduous endeavours to amuſe, 
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CHAP, vu. 


R. Elliſon had in his imagination 

formed many delightful ſcenes, be- 
tween himſelf and his father; the evening 
of whoſe days he hoped would be great- 
ly brightened by ſharing his proſperity, 


if he could not relieve, the infirmities of 


age. He thought with ſatisfaction that 


he ſhould now haye the power of tnak- 
ing a proper return for his father's kind 
care of his youth, for his many fears and 
anxieties, by tenderly watching over his 
declining age; an office which Nature has 
given, and gratitude requires us to exe- 
cute well, as a reward for what our infan- 
cy has coſt our parents ; thus rendering 
human duties reciprocal. Burt alf theſe 
flattering hopes were put to flight on his 
arrival in port; a letter being delivered him 


there, acquainting him that his father was 


very dangerouſly ill; not from ſudden 
ficknels, but a gradusl decline. Old Mr. 
Elliſon had taken care he ſhould receive 


this 3 intimation, to prepare him for their 
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firſt meeting, and render it leſs ſhocking, 
This good man was ſwelled to fo great 74 
degree with a dropſy, the laſt ſtage of a 
worn- out conſtitution, as to be a melan- 
choly object even to thoſe who had none 
„„ the tender attachments to him which 
"fo powerfully influenced the mind of his 
ſon. To render the firſt interview leſs af. 
fecting, he had fent for His grandſon home, 
in hopes that the Joy of the parent would 
mitigate lil forrow. Nor was he to- 
ally diſappointed ; Mr. Ellifon could not 
be inſenſible to the pleaſure of ſeeing his 
only child in health, and in appearance 

- improved, of which the dying man gare 
him all the comfortable Probs he could 
collect. But this, though it in ſome mea- 
ſuxe alleviated; his grief, ſcarcely ſufficed 

0 render it ſupportable. The indul- 
gence he had given his imagination made 
the approaching death of his father more 
grie vous, The good old man, on the 
contrary, ſaw. it creep towards him with 

| flow but ſure pace, without any ter- 
rors ; life indeed had acquired a new 


charm by che arrival of e excellent ſons 
2 * 
* 1 . 
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but not ſuffering his mind to dwell on the 
pleaſures his ſociety would afford him, he 
was truly thankful to Providence, for giv- 
ing him, before he left the world, the 
greateſt joy it had to beſtow. The hap- 
py eftabliſhment of all his children, made 
him think the moſt deſirable period for 
his life was now come; his mind was free 
from all cares for them; he was ſenſible, 
that were he to remain here much longer, 
every additional year of life muſt be ac- 
companied with ſome new infirmity, or, 
what was ſtill far more grievous, inſtead 'of 
departing full of joy and gratitude for the 
proſperity of his children, he might weep 
over their graves,” or participate in ſome - 
misfortunes which in the cotrſe of dungs 
might befal them. So happily cireum- 
ſtanced as he was, he muſt indeed relin- ; 
quiſh ſome very real pleaſures, but he 
firmly hoped to receive far greater in ex— 
change; and could not regret the loſs'of 
_ tranſitory gratifications, when oe 51 : 
offered the od his view. * 
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ence with which he ſupported his painful 
diſtemper; and the chearful and lively 
hopes of a bleſſed eternity, which in his 
eyes diſarmed death of all its terrors, and 
made him look on his laſt hour with the 
ſame placidity, as on any one that pre- 
ceded it; and ſo well ſupported him at 
the fatal inſtant, as to render him ſcarcely 
ſenſible of the pains which uſually attend 
the ene of the ene * . 


Mr Enlliſon had ** N the event, 


though foreſeen, gave him the moſt poig- 


nant affliction.  'He blamed. himſelf for 


being ſo immoderately affected, when he 
conſidered how happy an exchange his 
father kad made; and while he was over- 


whelmed with grief for his death, the 
full perſuaſion of his father's preſent hap- 


-Pineſs, though it could not cure, yet ſoft- 
ened his affliction, and together with a 
juſt ſenſe of the duty of reſignation, made 
him ſoon able to ſubmit with eee to 
a loſs which- he ever regreteed. - 17 


5 Mr: Elliſon determined: as ſoon as he 
had ſettled his affairs, to fix in the coun- 
2 | + = | fry. 
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| try. Sir William Elliſon his couſin:ger- 
main, invited him to his ſeat in Dorſetſhire, 
promiſing to ſhew him ſeveral good houles, 
any of which were to be hired or pur- 
chaſed; and Mr. Elliſon was s particularly 
N co fix his abode i in that country; 
as it had been the Place of his amar | 
former reſidence. ee left nirinoct St 


| He had Ee öder, before ben Jam ma | 
ca, 450001. and beſide the Intereſt of 12 
ſum, he received twelve hundred pounds : 

a year from his plantation, clear of all 
deductions. His health was impaired by 
the warmth of the country where he bad 

acquired ſo good a fortude, but ſtill more 

by his late afflictions, which induced his 
phyſician to preſcribe travelling, not in . 
foreign, but in his own kingdom; and 
during this journey it was, that by the ; 
accident which impeded his Progreſs, he 1 
was ſo hoſpitably received at Millenium ts 
hall. As he'has long ago on this occaſion. 
ſpoken for himſelf, I hall omit, faying, | 
any thing of his viſit. there, as it would 
only be a tedious repetition; but aſſume 

uy account on his parſe from thence, © 


! 


16 bb Hisrote of 
| MI. Fllifon and his young fellow tra. 


veller did not leave Millenium-hall With 


equal regret; Lamont was extremely 
Pleaſedd wir the viſit, che novelty had 
armiſed Him; but though lte was not 
anſetiſible to the pleaſure everyone not to- 
tally depraved nruſtifetl in the contempla. 
tion of ſo much virtue, yet it wore An ar 

ſo aweful to his light mind, as occaſioned 
à xeſtraint which in a. good degree leſſened 
his ſatisfaction. He felt himſelf more 
humbled than was agreeable to-his natu- 


ral temper; when he compared the impor- 


tance thoſe ladies were of in ſociety with 
his own inſignificance, his vanity was ſe⸗ 
verely -mortified.; he could not conceal 
from himſelf, that his higheſt pretenſion 
was to amuſe the idle company he fre- 
quented, and to aſſiſt them. to throw away 
many hours which might be uſefully 
ſpent; though, how profitable every mo- 
ment might be made, had never occurred 
to him till he ſaw that ſociety. But what 
| tendered this compariſon till more irk- 
ſome. to him was, that the perſons Who ſo 
2 much excelled hm 1 in reaſon 'as wel] as 
$25) | 92 Vir 
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virtue, were women, were of that weak 
ſex, which he had hith . 


only as play things for men; a race ſame- 


what ſuperior to monkeys; formed to a- 
muſe the other ſex during the continuance 
of youth and beauty, and after the biloam 
was paſt, to be uſeful drudges for their 
convenience. To be diſabuſed of fo fa- 
vourite an error, galled him intolerably ; 
but deſirous of throwing a little duſt be- 
fore his own eyes as well as before thoſe 
of his companion, he obſerved that, he 
ſhould not have been fo much ſurprized 
* at what they had ſeen, if the ladies had 
but juſt commenced that way of life ; 


for at a certain age, the wiſeſt part wo- 


men could take, was to retire from all 
* the gaieties of the world, ſince they 
could no longer add to them; and he 
© had often wondered at the number who. 
<* were daily intruding themſelves into par- 
ties of - pleaſure, when the power of 

« pleaſing was over, às if they emulated 
the cuſtom at the ancient Egyptian feaſts, 


and perſonating death's heads, were am- 
| *bizious to become a Memento Mori to. 
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the younger part of the company; 
but by the time that excellent ſociety 
© had been ſettled at Millenium hall, it 
| appeared that ſome of them had' retired 
. © while their beauty was in its full luſtre, 
and they ſtill qualified to engage the ad- 
< miration of the other ſex, continuing to 
remark that, to be ſure ſuch a kind of 
life as they had been witneſſes to, was 
very reſpectable in women, and was ar- 
e riving at the higheſt excellence their ſex 
could reach; but that ſuch retirement 
. * would be very unfit for man, who, form- 
ed with more extenſive capacity, deeper 
penetration, and more exalted courage, 
was deſigned to govern the world, to 
be. "IAN the affairs of kingdoms, and 
© penetrate into the moſt myſterious arts 

| an Ho Pye” ö 


* 


MI. Elliſap, who, like his "friend, had 
Sw revolving in his mind all he had 
ſeen, but with far different effect, ſmiled 
| at Lamont's ſelf-importance, and aſked 
©” .him-1f.. he thought many men capable 
* the arduous taſks he had aſſigned them, 
N 8 
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when in regard to property,” (ſaid he) 


ſuperiority of parts and courage were 
ſufficient to raiſe» a man to power and 
command; but ſince nature's Agrarian 
« ſtitutions, - few men have a chance of 


* impenetrable. cloud, which will conceal 
the greateſt mexit from the reſt of man- 
kind: rank and fortune are ſuch ſteps to 


climb to any height who is not poſſeſſed 
of them: Some degree of one, or both, 
is abſolutely neceſſary to bring the 


render them conſpicuous; and the whole 
* courſe of a century will ſcarcely produce 
* half a dozen men of ſuch ſuperior abili- 


of a ſmall fortune, or obſcure, deſcent, 
: and raiſe them to that diſtinguiſhed rank, 
for which you ſeem to think us all qua- 


$ high birth, will frequently exalt thoſe 


all men were in a ſtate of equality, a 


« filling thoſe important offices you ſeem to 
think the property of all. Poverty is an 


* honour, that it is difficult for a man to 
brighteſt talents into ſuch a light as can 


ties, as ſhall conquer the, diſadvantages 


C lified ; and to which a great eſtate, or 


WS a 
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© who. ate as unfit for it as ourſelves, 
What viſionary idens, therefore, have you 
© concerved of the 0 man l Ac- 
cording to you, We are to be all mo- 
narchs and law-givers; we are to regu- 
a date kingdoms, though we cannot efta- 


«* bliſh a tolerable government an our o-ww 


families; we, who buſy ourſelves in the 


z | * moſt trifling Occupations, are to be in- 
truſted withithe moſt important affairs 


of ſtate. Conſider the lives of all your 
acquaintance, and ſee whether man then 
© appears ſo exalted an animal, that the of. 
©fices af benevolence are beneath his no- 
© tice. Follow them to the gaming: table, to 
© horſe· races, to aſſemblies, to operas; en- 
* quire into their vie ws, their perſuits ; and 
then judge how well your pride is found- 
ged. Believe me, Lamont, let us leave 


thoſe high pretenſions to the very few to 


whom nature has given ſuperior talents; 
c and let us allow, that man, as well as 
woman, acts in the moſt honourable 


s character, by purſuing a benevolent. 


courſe of life. May thoſe who have ta- 
lents to benefit mankind, do it by their 
B ta- 
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< talents ! but to whom Nature has 
© been leſs laviſh in that particular, bene - 
« fit them by our virtues; to which the 
« faculties” of our minds, and the goods 
of fortune ſhould be ſubſervient. Let 
« the ſuperiority given us appear in the ſu- 
LY perior good We do; for while our lives 
« are as triffing and uſeleſs as thofe of the 
< other Tex, we ought to be aſhamed to 
« efttem ourſelves above them; and fhould 
act more judicioully, in not laying claim 
eto ſaperior talents, without we make a 
proper uſe of them. In my opinion, 
virtue creates the beſt ſuperiority; ; thete- 
© fore I ſhalłnot be aſhamed of endeavour- 
ing to imitate the ladies who gave riſe to 
this converſation; and do not fear, leſt 
by ſo doing, 1 ſhall degrade my ſex, 
* though I confeſs to fall ſhort of them may 
« diſgrace it; and yet I am very apprehen- 
e five that will be the caſe; for, the trutl 
eis, benevolence appears with peculiar | 
* luſtre in a female form, the domeſtic 
© cares to which the well educated have 
© been trained, qualifies them better for 
1 NY and 3 the offices of 
| 1” — - 
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| 3 With this conſideration I may 

© in ſome degree conſole mylelf when I ſee 
© my owninferiority. Our ſex has long aped 

the moſt trifling part of the other in its 
— follies; we are grown diſſipated, puerile, 
© vain, and effeminate; a ſad abuſe of ta- 
© lents, which I readily grant were given us 
for better purpoſes; ſo far I agree with 
you as to the dignity of man 3, but, 
. however the poets may perſonify them, 
© the virtues. are of no ſex; and ſhall we 
« leſs eſteem any of them, becauſe- they 


£7 


© are practiſed by women, when we are 
s notaſhamed, as J have ſaid, to adopt their 


follies Our dignity does not depend on 


* the ſituation wherein we are placed, an 


40 honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God, | 


. * whateyer be his rank or ſtation;? 


"Fans was fo 3 of this long lec- 
ture, that if he had not felt a ſecret con- 
ſciouſneſs it was juſt, yet he would have 
forborn ſtarting any objections, | to avoid 
giving his fellow traveller opportunity 
for adding an appendix. He found his 

late Wehn left ſome ſerious impreſſions 


on 
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on his mind, and did not wiſh them in- 
creaſed, as they now and then ſuggeſted 
diſagreeable ſcruples, in regard to ſome 
parts of his conduct. Acquieſcence does 
not always imply conviction; it is ſome- 
times uſed to avoid being convinced: La- 


theſe motives; and Mr. Elliſon, though 
he wiſhed to. improve the new. impreſſions 
he plainly perceived on Lamont's mind, 
yet was careful not to ſurfeit him by an 
over doſe of advice or inſtruction; and 
therefore only threw into their diſcourſe 
occaionally,- and ſeemingly without de- 
ſign, ſuch ſhort reflexions as he thought 
would have moſt effect üben him. 


Mr. Elliſon, Anding hishealth much mend- 
ed by his journey, was induced to extend 
his tour beyond his firſt intention; accord- 
ingly they paſſed through the greateſt 
part of Wales, taking a particular view 
of every place moſt worthy notice, glad to 
lengthen out their progreſs by amuſe- 
ment; and great was the pleaſure they 


Reon ant the ſtupendous beauties of 
that 


mont was ſilent from a mixture of -both 
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that country, and the hoſpitality and 7 
plicity of manners ſo remarkable in the 
inhabitants. Nature there ſeems to reign 
alone, unreſtrained by art, and uncorrupt- 
ed by faſhion; the face of the country, and 
the minds of the people, are equally un. 
_ adorned ; and the beauties of the one, and 
the honeſt frankneſs of the other, put all 
ornament out of countenance; and they 
us, what we have now few opportunities 
of N the Charms of er cage Nat ature, ' 
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Their el? PREY at Sir William 
Elliſons, where Latnont paid only a viſt 


of three days, and chen returned ée Lon. . 
don. Sir Wüliam received his coufn It 
very affectionately; he had not ſeen hin Wl 4, 
from the time he firſt left England, but bi 
retained a great regard for kim, founded th 
on an early acquaintance with his virtuts. , 
Though nearly related in blood, ther © 
was little reſemblance in che diſpoſition WW: - 
of theſe two gentlemen. Sir William wa Bl R 
a man of ſenſe and integrity, but a bu ha 
mouriſt. He was now at fifty years old, a1; 
- batchelorz for kaving been in his youth pl ri 


ed 
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ed by a woman he ardently loved, who, 
after all preliminaries to their marriage 
were ſettled, left him for a man of larger 
fortune, and more gaudy appearance, he 
had made a vow never more to addreſs 
any of the ſex; and kept that vow better 
than is uſually done by thoſe Who make 
it in a fit of reſentful rage and diſappoint- 
ment. His father died ſoon after, and 
left him the poſſeſſion of 3000 l. per an- 
num, free from any incumbrances what- 
ſoever ; the eſtate in good order, and the 
manſion-houſe well furniſhed, and above 
a year's income in caſh. He had .now 
nothing to defire on the [ide of fortune; 
to him who, was determined on "celibacy, 
It was exttemely ample ; Bis only diſtur- 
bance was. the ſight of womankind His. 
pique was fo ſtrong and fo general, that 
the appearance of a pinner or a petticbat 


was Tufficient to put him out of humour. 
2 Could he have excluded all females from 


his family, he would probably never have 
ſtirred out of his houſe, that he might not 
have been under a neceflity of having 
his fight offended. But the more he 
ried It, the more he was convinced he 
could 
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could not bring it to bear, without into. 
lerable inconveniencies; for that he tried 
it is certain. As ſoon as he - took. poſſeſ. 
ſion of his country-ſeat, he turned awiy 
every maid ſervant, and prevailed on men 
to undertake their offices; but his bed 
was ſo aukwardly made, he could no 
Neep in it; his linnen ſo ill waſhed he 
could not wear it ; his china was all broken 
in a week by the clumſy hands of thoſ 
who waſhed it up; his houſe ſo dirty, the 
ſight of it made him ſick; in ſhort, every 
thing was ſo aukwardly performed by 
theſe male chamber-maids and landreſſes 7 
who in all probability being very avere Wl 
to their maſter's error, did not acqui . 
themſelves to the beſt of their power, that I , 
he found himſelf reduced to admit the M.. 
tremendous ſex into the houſe, By de. in 
grees the fight of women grew leſs ic fe 
ſome ; but his reſolution to avoid much gat 
intercourſe with them continued. Hav. vb 
ing no intimacies, he had no exerciſe for and 
his affections 3 and according | to the na- 
ture of us all, the more indifferent he was be 


to others, the more ftrongly : attached he 
| ; Tha * 
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grew to himſelf. As he loved no one, 
and was entirely independent, he ſeldom 
endeavoured to pleaſe any but himſelf; 

he indulged every whim, and gave way 

to every fancy that aroſe in his mind; by 
indulgence they grew ſtronger; and at 
length he found London, where for ſome 
years he had paſſed good part of his time, : 
become diſagreeable, becauſe other peo- 
ple's humours interfered with his; and 
inſtead of conſidering i it for his intereſt to 
relinquiſh ſuch peculiarities as were in- p 
oonſiſtent with ſociety, he choſe to retire 
from ſociety, - in order more freely to in- 
dulge them. | 


+ hg 
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When bentled! in « country 1 found 
himſelf perfectly at liberty to be as odd 
as he pleaſed; z and judged himſelf free, 
in proportion as he differed more widely 
from others; and while he was an abſolute 
laye to his own caprice, laughed at thoſe 
who ſacrificed inſignificant trifles to cuſtom 


and the world. To Philoſop hic freedom, 
founded on the government of, ourſelves, 


he WAS as abſolute a ſtranger, as to the 
Pleaſures 


A IJ 


| 


pleaſures arifing 
ces in amiable focieties, and was his own 
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from mutual eomplian. 
tyrant, than which a worſe cannot be 


found; no one can ſo eſſentially enſlave 
us, as that which is within us; Nero or 


Caligula were not worſe tyrants than z 
man's own paſſions. Fortunately Sir Wil. 
liam had no vices; his ſelf-indulgence 


therefore made him abſurdly capricious, 
but not criminal. He had naturally good 
ſenſe, was fond of reading, was honeſt, 


good natured; and, *till-felfiſhneſs grey 


upon him by giving * to every hu- 
mour, was. Sn 


He could not give a ſtronger proof of 
regard to Mr. Elliſon, . than inviting him 


to his houſe, as there was ſame danger that 


his gueſt] might put him out of his way; 
but he had been fond of his couſin when 
a boy, and notwithſtanding his thoughts 
and attention had ſo long centered in him- 
ſelf, yet he ſtill felt ſome remains of affec- 


tion for him. Mr. Elliſon, thougb well 


pleaſed with Sir William's reception and 


converſation, finding he laid him under 


ſome reſtraint, determined not to make 
| his 
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his viſit very long; and, therefore, . ſoon. 
called upon the baronet to fulfill his pro- 
Iwiſe, of ſhewing him the houſes which 
Veere to be purchaſed in that county. But 
atter ſeeing them all, he fixed on one al- 
gnoſt adjoining to Sir William's, and pur- 
chaſed it with the eſtate belonging thereto, 
conſiſting of two farms of about an hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year each. The 


i {Whouſe was a large and good old manſion, in 

„ solerable repair; but having empty 

bear ten years, during the minority of the 

- Wowner, was inwardly in very bad order, 
and the gardens entirely gone to ruin. 

N This circumſtance much leſſened the 

price, but was no diſagreeable thing to 

Mr. Elliſon; who rather choſe to lay ouʒt 

bc the place to his own taſte, than to pay for 

" What the ſeller might call improvements, 

1 but perhaps to him would appear deſerv- 


ing of no other name than alterations, and 
1 poſſibly thoſe not eligible. Sir William, 
7 whoſe houſe, gardens, and grounds, were 


ce ped at his couſin's choice. Not a par- 
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neat to a degree of preciſeneſs, was ſur- 
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ticle 25 duſt was to be ſeen in the Vary. 
| ner 8. 1 nor. was a dead leaf allon. 
d to litter his Sarden. The fame neat. 

| Tels extended t to. ever f Article; is table 
was elegant, though he e had few comps 
nions at it, not but he was glad to ſee 
any vho choſe 40 partake, of it, but from 
a notion that to heat the blood. by 7 good 
cating. and. drinking, while. "the fa Was 
high enough to haye much influence on 
our bodies, muſt be extremely Pernici 
Hus, his hour of dinner approached 1 yery 
near dhe ſupper-time of his neighbour, 
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For this reaſon he never dined abroad, . 
nor was .much. troubled. by company at 
his own. houſe; though, as he was both 
liked. and- eſteemed, his neighbours had 5 
ſometimes the complaiſance to pretend u 
dine with him, having. firſt prepared them. _ 
{elves by a private:dinner, at home. Hi . 
chariot was as elegant as his houſe, and in 
drawn by ſix very fine bay horſes, who MI w. 
tails and manes took more dreſſing than de 
the hair of the greateſt beauty in London a; 
His liveries were ſuitabſe to the equipage; ¶ ed 


and in every article his neatneſs and ele. lef 
ganceſ 
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gance exceeded even female delicacy ; 
though had any thing feminine been 
brought into a parallel with him, the dif- 
guſt he would have conceived might have 
converted him into a ſloven. Thus deli. 
cate, - he might well look with horror on 
his couſin's purchaſe; the gardens were 
overrun with the rankeſt weeds; and as 
for the houſe, ſpiders had ſupplied! the 
place of other inhabitants, and like good 
— had hung every room with 
webs of their own weaving. Not once 
in the laſt ten years had the inĩmical bruſh 
diſturbed their peaceful dwelling; the 
lines once ſpun to convey them to the 
ground, or from one ſide of the room to 
the other, remained unbroken for the 
ſame uſes year after year, and by frequent 
additions were rendered ſo ſtrong, that it 
was difficult to ſtand in any of the rooms, 
without being perſuaded one was caught 
in a net. In ſhort, ſo curious was the 
workmanſhip, that had the ſpinſter God- 
deſs beheld it, ſhe might have envied 
Arachne a fecond time, and metamorphoſ- 
ed: her a- new, into ſome leſs artful and 
leſs diligent inſet, Mr. Elliſon felt a 
r G little 


Able was the Naughter.5 thouſands: an 


NEO thoſe who had any to OP them. 
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little compunction at the thought of dt. 
ſtroying ſo numerous a race, Who had the 
rights of long poſſeſſion to plead. Inere 


ten thouſands fell by the potent hand af 
a ſtout char- woman, and in a few day: 
theſe uſurpers were; all deſtroyed... of 


As ſoon as this maſſacre was compleat 
ed, Mr. Elliſon took . poſſeſſion ; having 
now in the common; neceſſaties For i imme- 

diate uſe, and ordered down. five negro 
ſervants he had left in London; for be 
brought from Jamaica as many of his do- 
meſtie faves as he was ſure he could con 
veniently employ, ſix/in number, three of 
each ſex, and by marriage made three 
couple; nor would he give them the pain 
of leaving their children behind, but ſut- 


G A 
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| Before Mr. Ellifon, left Sir William, the WF \ 
ee. adviſed him very kindly,-notto MW n 
put himſelf to any great expence on he al 
new houſe; ſaying, As you are heir vu 1y 
mine, your own will in time become of ri 
* no uſe; the gardens indeed may be laid hi 

| 1 — 
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„together with advantage Mr. Elliſon 
| hide him for his advice; but told him he 
| hoped he-would yet provide himſelf with 

heirg” more nearly related. Sir William 
walked off in a pet; and was ſb mueh of. 
fended by the wiſh; that he could juſt chen 
1 found i _ heart ro Kober him. 


eee e AR vin. Ky 
-Ftty $1674 £0131 HOG 20010! 15 tm; | 
A'S che ladies at Milleniom-halt —_ fe 
EX tained" their place in Mr. -Fllifon's 
thoughts, he had no ſooner got into his 
houſe, than he wrote Mrs. Maynard, begg- 
ing her to recommend him a houſs-Keep- 
one Who would manage his affairs 
0 reaſonable care and dexterity, treat 
his family with good nature, and his — 
neighbours with HUmanny:-: at preva3ito 
2903 32,01 Lets SGA, One Noz SY 

Had this requeſt been made by a lacy, 
Mrs. Maynard could: have gratified it im: 
1 55 but as Mr. Elliſon was not 
above four and thirty years old, extreme- 
ly handſome and agreeable, as well as very 
rich, ſhe did not think it proper to ſend 
him a Tor” young woman, whoſe charac- 
WR ter 
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ter at leaſt, might from her ſituation have 
been called in queſtion; nor was Mrs, 
Maynard ſufficiently acquainted with him 
to judge with any certainty of his prin- 
_ ciples, though all ſne had ſeen of him 
gave her — moſt favourable prejudices, 
She therefore wrote. him word, ſhe was 
not immediately able to comply with his 
deſire, as ſhe yet could find but one per. 
ſon. perfectly qualified; and to her ſhe 
imagined he muſt object, as ſhe had a 
daughter of twelve years old, whom ſhe 
could not perſuade herſelf to part with; 
but aſſured him ſhe would make diligent 
ſcarch, and did not doubt but ſhe: ſhould 
ſoon ROM able to find 1 e proper for his 
e Fas Of pp 69 
5 l 5 5 Aw ( 
- Thoſe wh! thang true taſte for the | 
pleaſures of benevolence, cannot be avetſe Ml * 
to extending the eitele- Mr. Ellifon's Ml 
fortune not obliging him to confine his 
expences within narrow bounds, he had 
no objection to his houſe-keeper's bring- Ml. 
ing a daughter with her; and thought it 
a ſort of a OR _— 1 1 1 


mt i | dk | 
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of his ciomrbſtincrs; lane one whoiwes ; 
by that particular excluded from moſt 


ſervices. He no ſooner communicated 


his way of thinking on this point, than 
Mrs. Maynard u. dt hee't to n new 
mn F way tr | tf 

4 % nen nd yh n TY 

As Won see was recovered from the F. 
tigue of Her Journey, Mr. Elliſon thought 
proper to acquaint her with his plan, that 
ſhe might know the nature of her buſi- 
neſs,” He told her, 475 That the deſire of 
eimitating, as far 48 is fortune would 
"reach it, the benevolent: yen he fr 
6 exerciſed at Millenium- hall, had induc- 
*ed him to apply there for a houſe-keep- | 
er who was well inſtructed in their me- 
« thod of acting He added, That a 
* decent and regular economy in his houſe 
© was what he expected, as far from ex- 
b travagan ce and waſtefulneſs as from par- 
7 cimony. He would have his ſervants 
©emjoy ſoberly all the comforts of life, as 
che thought that to make them happy 
* was his firſt duty; but this he knew was 
def fone by order, regularity, and de- 

G2 cent 
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cent e He would have ſuch a 
number of ſervants, as could perform 
the buſineſs of his houſe with eaſe; for 
© he ſcarcely knew which was more hurt. 
ful to them, idleneſs or too much la- 
© bour, and he did not like to have them 
ſo very full of employment, that the 
* ſickneſs of one ſervant ſhauld make a 
6: confuſion in the houſe, as be had ſeen 1 in 
© many families; for it was apt to prevent 
the ſick Ea from being properly re- 
x lieved and attended to in time, and the 
creſt. were overburdened by additional 

« buſineſs, when the invalid Np n04ong- 
er able to perform her part. He there · 
fore deſired her to conbees hoy many 
more ſervants. would be. requiſite. . As. 
for the ſtate of the adjacent poor, being 
| vet but little acquainted with it, he could 
91 give no particular directions, but wiſh- 
ed ſhe would inform him of what ſhe 
heard on that point, and likewiſe men- 
tion to him the fort of. e the Judges 
iy. moſt . e © 


1 


es W 7 V2ꝓ587 was ech LET at his 
couſin female director; ; he was his own 
| houfe- 
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uſe-keeper, and executed the office in- 
with great fkill and care, keeping 
hole menage in excellent order, with- 
great trouble to himſelf; „ and 
wondered his. couſin would not follow ſo 
excellent . an example; not conſidering; 
he was not equally fit for it, having never 
bad occaſion to give his attention to do- 
meſtic affairs, as he got a wife as ſoon as 
a houſe. Sir William, like many people 
who are ſo attached to their own opinions, 
ſo a8 to think no one can differ from them 
l without being abſolutely irrational, was 
foll of wonder, equally ſurpriſed at hat 
- WH his couſin did, as at what he omitted; 
another thing which thus affected him was 
that Mr. Elliſon determined to take one 
of his farms into his own hands. The 
baronet aſked him, If he intended to 
plant 'ſugar-canes, or ſow pepper.“ Mr. 
Ellifon ſmiled at a reproof he thought juſt 
enough, and replied, That he was ſen- 
fſible of his ignorance in farming, but 
* hoped to get fo much knowledge from 
* him as might ſuffice, together with the 
RM rare e of an 'boneft/ſervant, to prevent his 
855 G e 2's being 
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being a very | great Joſer ; and he had ra- 
ther ſuffer a moderate loſs, than not 
have ſufficient land to ſupply his family, 
ſince Without it the country. could not 
have that patriarchal, hoſ pitable appear- 
ance, which conſtituted its greateſt charm. 


He had little merit in receiving well the 
baronet 8 cenſures, a s they were always 
made with good homour. . Mutual re- 
gard, and great taſte for each other's, ſoci- 
ety, were the foundation of a. very happy 
correſpondence between them, which was, 
rendered more amuſing by the different 
turn of their minds; ; nor were Sir Willi 
am's particularities any obſtruction to their 
friendſhip. as Mr. Elliſon avoided intrud - 
ing at unwelcome hours, and every e 


elſe that ould put him ae — 
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It hw; not be amin to ö hdw Me. | 
Elliſon was circumſtanced as to a more 


extenſive neighbourhood. On the con- 


trary ſide to Sir William's houſe, and with- 


in an hundred yards of Mr. Elliſon's gar- 


den, lived Mr. Grantham, lawful heir ops" 
the uke: men that nobleman died 


without 


Fi 
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without children, which was now highly 
probable, as.he was above threeſcore years. 
of age, and his dutcheſs but little young 
er. Mr. Grantham was indeed a very diſ- 
tant relation, yet was heir both to the eſ· 
tate and title; but his branch of that great 
family having fallen to decay, he inhe- 
rited from his father only fifty pounds a 4 
year. I his he farmed himſelf, and lv, 
ed in the only houſe he had, which. was 
lirtle better than a common cottage. His 
education had been on a level with his. 
fortune, and his manners were thoſe of . 


plain honeſt farmer. But though ill qua- . 


lied for higher company, regard for his 
birth,” and compaſſion for his narrow cir- 
cumſtances, procured him a due portion 


of civility: from all the neighbouring gen- 


tlemen, among whom he took pleaſure 
in being received, and kept. up an inter- 
change of viſits. This was not ſo eaſily 


performed by his wife, as ſhe could not [13 


be equipped for that purpoſe, ſuitable to 


her inclination. Mr. Grantham was 35 1 
very honeſt; ſober; ſenſible, and induſtri- 
ous man, and acquitted himſelf r e 55 


* nabe moſt laborious parts of the farm- 
„„ <0 ern 


£ 


* 
* 
— 
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of family; und even when following: the 
plow; or ſtopping up a gap in his hedge, 
roflected with ſome inward fariafation. 
that wort ming ct to a due, who made 
asf a figure as any man in the 
kingdom, ad this was a weakneſs, it 
muſt be allowei both natural and par- 
donable; and produced no bad bad effects, 
except the influence it had in his choice 
of a wife may be called ſuch. He thought 
he ſhould diſgrace his blood by marrying a 
farmer's daughter, though with ſuch an one 
he might have got a feũã hundred pounds, 
which would have ſet him much at his 
raſe; and a lieutenant dying in an adjacent 
ron where he was quartered, and leav- 
ng à daughter entirely unprovided for, 
— greatly diſtreſſed, he thought her a 
wife much more ſuitable to the dignity of 
his family. Captivated by her -gentility 
rather "thin by her perſon, for ſhe was 
no beauty,; he took à pride in addreſſing 
the captain's daughter, for the courteſy 
of a country town kindly beſtows the title 
of captain on every officer, and ſhe: was 
1 accept of any 8 Ho- 


2 | ever, 
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ever, Mr. Grantham was more fortunate 


proved? very notable; and induſtrious, on- 
ly too prolific; having perpetuated the fa - 
mily of Granthams, of which the duke 
and he were the laſt, by bringing bim 
five ſons and three daughters; a number 


narrow eircumſtances; but the thought 


and ladies, was a ſufficient conſolation, 
and made them behold ſo numerous a 
progeny with exultation. In this ſatisfac- 


boaſt any noble blood in her veins, yet 
ſhe was more proud of being allied to it, 


and felt more ſevere mortification from 
their poverty. When in her utmoſt dig- 
nity, mounted on a hard pillion on a trott- 
ing cart horſe, behind her huſband or his 
plowman, ſhe would bluſh to think how 
unequal her appearance was to that which 
the wife of the heir of a dukedom might 


expect; and when milking} her cow, or 


churning butter, ſhe could not forbeat 
2 o ver ing 
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than he had reaſon to expect; his wife 


attended with great difficulties in their 
that they might one day be ſo many lords 


tion Mrs. Grantham had more than her 
equal ſhare; for though ſhe could not 


than her huſband was of poſſeſſing it, 
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venting a few feminine imprecations (for 


like Piercy's wife, ſhe was not genteel 


enough to curſe or ſwear like a lady) 
againſt their; ungenerous relation; and it 


muſt be allowed that relation well deſery- 


ed it, who could ſuffer his next heir to 
remain in indigence, though a man per- 
haps of more real worth than many of the 
elder branch of the family could boaſt; 
and leave the children, who muſt certain- 
ly inherit his title, to be educated in a 
manner that muſt ever diſqualify them 
from wearing ĩt with dignity or propriety ; 
a circumſtance of which Mr; Grantham 
was ſo ſenſible, that it was a 2 1 al. 
. part of his Pte 


At the diſtance of about two miles PR 
Mr. Elliſon's lived Mr. , Allin, a gentle 
man who inherited a goo , eſtate from 0 


father, but being extrayagant in his youth, 
had reduced it within very narrow bounds, 
and involved himſelf in difficulties that 
had a good deal ſoured his temper, con- 
verting his extravagance into parſimony. 
His wy would not have been very eli- 
Sible, 
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gible, had it not been for an only daugh- | 
ter who kept his houſe, whoſe beaucy, | 
accompliſhments, and excellent qualities, | 
rendered her the moſtdiſtinguiſhed young: 
voman in the whole country. A Hetle 
farther- off dwele Mr. Blackburn, an old 
gentleman of great merit; who by a due 
mixture of ſtudy and converſation, had 
greatly einbelliſhed an adtnirable under- 
ſtanding. He had ſpent many years 
abroad, at an age when'the mind is moſt 
capable of improvement from the 'obſer=" | 
vation of men and manners; had then 
entered into the moſt learned ſocieties in 
his on country, and enjoyed the friend» 
ſhip of men moſt diſtinguiſned for virtue 
and abilities; 3 till growing old, and his 
ſpirits being much affected by the profili- 

gacy and 'diſgbedietice of an only fon, he 
betook himſelf to 5 4 rural retirement, 
which he dignified 15 his extenſive know: 
ledge, and uncommon politeneſs. en 
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and about five. miles from it, lived yqung 
Mr. rt ae ſon to et 
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have "oy deſcribed; His father having 

given him an eſtare with a good houſe 
upon it, on his marriage with a young wo- 
man of family, but no fortune, whoſe 
beauty had captivated the young man; 
his father being glad to encourage any ra- 
tional inclination, in hopes the ſociety of 
à woman he loved might reform him 
ſwered his wiſhes s young Mr. Black burn 
ſoon grew tired of his wife, and returned 
to his bottle, to hunting, gaming, and 
women; and behaved with ſuch inſolence 
to his father, when he reproached him 
for his diſſolute courſe of life, that he ba- 
niſned him his preſence, and declared a 
reſolution to diſinherit him. This breach 
had ſubſiſted three years, when Mr. Elli- 
ſon came into the country; and the fa- 
ther ſtill as much offended, and the ſon 
as far from reformation as ever. 


2 ** | 


"Theſe were Mr. Ellifon's neareſt Weih- 
bours, and firſt viſitors, paying him their 
compliments before he had got a room fit 
to receive them. But as he aimed at no- 

1 | thing 
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thing farther than neatneſs and conve- 
nience, it was not long before his houſe 
vas as well furniſhed; as he deſired. As 

ſoon as he got into it; he had employed 
ſeveral labourers to clear the weeds and 

rubbiſh out of his gatdens; but Sir Wil- 
Jam obſerved, to his great ſurpriſe, that be- 

fore they had half done their buſineſs, 
they all diſappeared. He enquired of his 
coufin the! reaſon, and did not think the 
fact lefs odd, when Mr. Elliſon told him, 
that, harveſt being begun, he thought it 

but juſt to let the farmers have all the 
aſſiſtance they could for a work fo impor- 
tant to them, and which could not be de- 
layed without great hazard: and he judg- 
ed it equally right to the labourer, who 
at that ſeaſon was ſure of employment; 
but after it was over, might find in him 
a 88 0 nn W an HAVY 
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The ent fared at an are He 
ſcarcely . comprehended, and aſked his 
couſin, What the farmers and labourers 
* were to him? and whether it was for 

eee 
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< their benefit or his own, that 1 end- 


Sed to cultirmte his ne 
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« My. chief view, ee Mr. Ell 
ſon, © I acknowledge to be my on gra: 
c tification, hut I,would wiſn that the ad 
vantage of the, labourer ſnhould go hand 
in hand with it; for both he and the 


« farmer ſtand in this relation to me, they 


© are of a Vries Rb L would: ar 


* your., — D 
poker aal i ar, 8 1 A. 
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0 hene ye r you 1 Hee 8 ; the fellows 
1 ought t to be very grateful 


*do without us, and Jer they ar are a Kt of 
0 grumbling raſcals.*” l 


| , Their advantage hats your pepe; 
© ments,* ſaid Mr. Elliſon, appear to me 
© more certain than their obligations to 


gratitude. The motive creates the ob- 
c ligation. - Four own amuſement is the 


thing you aim at; the 200d you do is. 
c accidental,” Now; I am ſo great an epi- 


M cure 


to us impro- 
vers, for * know not what they al | 
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cure, that I love to raiſe my pleaſures 
6 as high as I can carry them, and while I 
« ambfe myſelf with improvements, would 
c enjoy” the additional fatisfaction of inc 
 rentionially benefiting others; and the 5 
ebeſt means I know to procure this,” 18, y 
to make the purſuit of my om gratifi- 
{cation ſo fr ſubſervient to the good of 
« the labourer,” ab to haſten, or retard the 
« firſt, as ſhall prove moſt condueive to 
« the latter. I ſhall therefore let my work 
* ſtand ſtill when the Poor are ſure of other 
6 employment; and particularly. when 
© the ſucceſs of the harveſt depends | 
ſo much on the quick gathering 1 in of : 
« the corn; for if, while 1 am making an, | 
* elegant Firden, the grain which ſhould | 
bring in a ſubſiſtence For my neigh- 
* bour's e ſhould be ſpoiled, e 
of ah I could, feel little pleaſure, 
© in walking $f it. The good which ner, 
: ei i follows the indulgence of. our 
0 inclinations, ſhould excite the labourers 
* gratitude, to God, not to us, ſince it 13 
* owing... to the wile and gracious Or- 
; der of his Providence, that we cannot 
gra- 
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< gratify ourſelves . in a egg 
8 ain tber, 31 


« Eine talk, fine talk, interrupted Sir 
William, I find you are very theoretical; 
* when you. have lived in the country a 
little longer, theſe exalted ideas will be 
brought down by practice; you will 
learn the neceſſity of taking care of your- 
* ſelf, for if you relinquiſh your intereſts, 
you may depend upon it no one elle 

will take care of them. While you are 
* pppiding, for the happineſs * oP 
5 ©W Who i is to provide for y yours | Me y 1 


1 myſelf,” replied. Mr. wines, e the 

* private re of one man is not only 

* conſiſtent, ut in good meafure depen- 
* dent on that of kat ; ſelf. love and ſo- 
eclal are the ſame, and we are guilty yh 2 
0 fatal error when we divide them. 


"0 we have obſeryed, we cannot 55 0 our 
© own ge Vithout neceſſarily be- 


223 


ne nefiting T ; but when with deſign 
: 1598 900 0 the 117 20800 we encreaſe our own 


I a * res „ and a feel" the EOS | Conve. 


© tion 
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e ton that our happineſs is cloſely con- 
nected with the good of otherz. n 


ir 1 do not deny but there i is. ſomething 
; in what you fay,” anſwered Sir William; 
a only you carry it too far. I ſhall like to 
« ſee theſe refined notions put to the 
rial. If by the time the harveſt is 
- Wl © over, the weather ſhould grow ſo rainy as 
„ d prevent your going on with your gar- 
8 2 den, ſhould you not be a little yexed at 
e having let fp this fine ſeaſon 9 


d 1 be vexed? fad Mr. Elle, 
I + becauſe the fears which induced me to 
put a ſtop to its progreſs were realized? 
The poſſibility of bad weather was my 
matire. Had I been ſure the ſun would 
© have ſhane uninterruptedly for ſix weeks 
© or tuo months to come, I do not be- 
lieve I ſhould have diſmiſſed my labou- 
ters, as the number was not ſo great 
but there remained. ſufficient hands to 
Set the corn in ſafely. Therefore, di- 

Fg contrary to your. 1 if 

* heavy rains come on, 1 ſhall feel inex- 

| *preifible j joy in * done my part to- 
"20 1 
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© wards preventing abe farmer's loſing the 
© reward of his whole year's labour, and nd 


I qulllkag of all * oo 


7 Sit William put an 8 to a conver-· 
ſation which was grown rather diſagreeable 
to him. He was good · natured and hu- 
mane, but his views were narrow; he 
had never conſidered the duties of nu- 
manity in ſo extenſive a a light. He was 
careful to hurt nobody, and at times 
would do kind ackions; but it muſt be 
when the fancy took him. If any one ap- 
plied to him, he conſideted their addreſs 
as a conſtraint; and as he perſuaded him - 
ſelf. that acting from his own pure motion 


'F 


alone was true freedom, they were ſure of 


_ refuſal; whereas his bounty would libe · 
rally relieve thoſe who'leaft expected it. 
He felt the force of 


What Mr. Elliſon ſaid, 
and felt: 1 it with that uneaſineſs it wilt 

ever give to thoſe Who are ferifible they 
ſtand condemned by t it, and yet do not 
chuſe to alter their courſe. He honoured 


his couſin, indeed, bur was determined to, 
„bu 


1 # 
4 8 


8 8 3 La. Sh.” 8 1 — —— n —— = = e 3 
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humour himſelf, and therefore choſe to 
hear no mers on the nen pe 


. 30 
* © 


11 Mo 4 e he We 
At the latter end of the harveſt, the wea- 
ther grew rainy, and he diverted himſelf 
with the expectation of ſeeing Mr. Elli- 
ſon's patience exhauſted ; but to his ſur- 
prize, in two or three days after, the 
labourers” 'were at liberty, he faw a 
tolerable - number of them digging in 
different parts, under the protection 
of little moveable ſheds of eaſy con- 
ſtruction, being compoſed of only four 
ſtrait poles, with à bar a· cross to keep 
them at their proper diſtances, and over 
the top was thrown a tarpaulin, which 
likewiſe. hung down on one ſide, . accord- 
ing to the corner wherein the wind ſat. 
The ends of the pales were ſharp enough 
to penetrate ſufficiently., deep into the 
earth to keep them from being blown 
down ; and as the croſs bar took off with 
eaſe, theſe ſheds were moved from place, 
to place with great facility. 1 queſtion 
whether Vitfuvius | eyer received more 

fin n pleaſure 
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plenfure from any | 
Mr. Elliſon did from this invention, as it 


enabled the labourerto work in ſuch 
weather as be otherwiſe could not have 
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B ook n. 0 H A p. 1 
'R. Blackburn wae: much delighted 


with his new neighbour.” His un- 
derſtanding, and elegance of manners, 
poliſhed more by humanity than by. mix- 
ing in the great world, were far ſuperior 
to any thing he had ſeen in that country. 
Mr, Ellifon was peculiarly happy in hav- 
ing his virtues uncommonly conſpicuous; 
they ſhone: the brighter for a modeſt en- 
deavour to conceal them; which was ren- 
dered ' unſucceſsful by every line in his 
countenance, and every ſentence he freely 
uttered, The early part of his education 


* 
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had been a learned one; and if his occy. 
pations had denied him leiſure to encreaſe 
his ſtock, he had however, found time to 
preſerve unimpaired what he had once ob- 
tained. He, likewiſe, being naturally 
ſtudious, had ſeldom paſſed a day with- 
out ſtealing from buſineſs ſome hours for 
reading, which by his judicious choice of 
books, and the clearneſs and acutenels of 
his underſtanding, had furniſhed him with 
a good degree of knowledge. Theſs 
qualities, natural and acquired, render- 
ed him a molt deſirable companion to Mr. 
Blackburn, whoſe extenſive learning and 
noble mind made Mr. Elliſon find a plea- 
ſure and improvement in his ſociety, which 
he had never yet receiued from e 


But there was another d which had 
ill ſtronger attractions for Mr. Elliſon, 
Mr. Blackburn delighted his underſtand- | 
ing, but Miſs Allin captivated his heart. 
-I have told my readers ſhe was very hand- 
ſame, but perhaps they will expect a more 
particular deſcription of the. woman that 
* charm a man who had preſerved his 


reaſon 
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reaſon in defiance of the whole ſex till the 
age of thirty five. Miſs Allin, though 
above the general height, could. ſcarcely” 
be called a tall woman, was was elegantly 
formed,” and extremely genteel; her mo- 

tions, though entirely unſtudied, were pe- 
culiarly graceful; and her hands ſo fine, 
that they had no ſmall ſhare in the admi- 
ration ſhe excited; yet, her face alone 
had ſufficient attractions without the aſſiſ- 
4ance-of the reſt of her perſon. Her fra- 
tures were regular and beautiful; her 
eyes, of the darkeſt blue, at every glance 
beamed forth ſweetneſs and ſenſe; equally 
penetrating and tender, they ſeemed to 
tell all they beheld that ſhe could diſcover | 
their faults, - but could likewiſe forgive 
them; her noſe was after the Grecian mo- 
del; her mouth beautiful to exceſs, the 
lee was perfect, her lips of the fineſt 
red, and her teeth could not be equalled. 

Her complexion extremely fine, clear as 
alabaſter, and heightened with a gentle 
blooming red in her cheeks, ſufficient to 
animate her countenance, without leſſen- 
ing the delicacy of it; the ſhape of her 
1 H face 
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face was oval, her hair of the fineſt brown, 
But it is not in the power of features or 
complexion to conſtitute beauty equal to 
hers; that could be compleated only by 
the dimples which gave a thouſand graces 
to every ſmile; and by the ſweetneſs they 
diffuſed over her countenance, made an 
abſolute conqueſt of Mr. Elliſon's heart, 
which felt itſelf at uniſon with all the ten- 
der benignity her re countenance 


de noted. f 


| Miss Allin's charms were not all con- 
fined to her perſon. She had great ſweet- 


n 
neſs of temper, and. exceeding good : 
ſenſe ; her father had given her all advan- 1 

tages of education; ſhe played on the H 
harpſichord, not perhaps with the perfec- I 
tion of a perſon who has made it the buſi- MW. 
neſs of her life, but with an elegance and n 
facility well calculated to aſſiſt one of the 
fineſt voices that ever was heard. She MW x: 
underſtood French and Italian perfectly fi 
well, had read a great deal with admirable MW ſu 
taſte and judgment, having been directed n. 
and aſſiſted in her ſtudies by Mr. Black- b. 


burn, 
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burn, with whom ſhe was a great favou- 
ritez and within the laſt three: years ſhe. 

had learnt the Latin tongue, as her lei- 
ſure gave full opportunity; but this ſne 

endeavoured to conceal, nor was ſhe. for- 
ward: to exhibit any of her accompliſh». 
ments, being, in deſpight of all her per- 

fections, modeſt, humble, and unaffect- 
ed. Her addreſs was polite, and poſſibly 
the more eaſy, for having been accuſtom- 
ed from the age of ſeventeen to do the 
honours of her father's houſe, her mo- 
ther dying at that time. Miſs Allin was 
now twenty five years old, an age which 
might perhaps have a little abated the 
lovely bloom in her complexion had ſne 
lived more in the world; but a very regu- 
lar life, and country air, had nee 


it in full foroe. 


Had not Nr Ellifon's he nee 
rendered the point doubtful, one might 
ſuppoſe much fewer charms would have 
ſufneed to make an impreſſion on a heart 
naturally ſo tender as his; but it is pro- 
* that even all Miſs Allin's attractions 

H 2 * 


make him happy, and whoſe narrow cir- 
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might have proved ineffectual, had they 
not found him in a ſtate of leiſure. By 
ſineſs firſt, and then duty, had hitherto 
defended his heart; theſe ſhields were 
now removed, and it lay open to Cupid' 
arrows; in ſuch a defenceleſs ſtate it 
might have fallen a prey to half. her per 
fections, and could not make the leaſt 
reſiſtance. Nor indeed did he wiſh it, he 
yielded himſelf a willing captive ; for as 
he had no deſire to remain ſingle, he with 
pleaſure encouraged an inclination for 2 
woman he thought ſo well qualified to 


.cumſtances gave him reaſon to hope for 
afavourable reception. | 


An inclination we chuſe rather to en- 
courage than repreſs is very quick in its 
growth. Mr. Elliſon had been ſettled but 
two months in Dorſetſhire, when he came 
to a reſolution of aſking Mr. Allin's per- 
miſſion to addreſs his daughter, giving 
him to underſtand that his fortune ſet him | 
above all pecuniary demands. The great 


* tages his 9 would find in 
ſuch 
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ſuch an union, would have made. Mr. Al- 
lin ſufficiently eager to. compleat. it, had 
he not been fourred on by the laſt article, 
which however was a ſtrong incentive; 
for the Miſer in Moliere was not more 
ſenſible of the charms of that part of a 
lover's addrefs ſans dot, than Mr. Allin; 
Mr. Elliſon therefore had not only his. 


conſent, but his good wiſhes, and ſecretly 


all the influence of his authority. Un- 
fortunately the father's was not the only 
will of conſequence in this caſe. The joy 
Mr. Elliſon felt on receiving the permif- 


ſion he aſked was ſoon damped ; for on ex- 
plaining himſelf to Miſs Allin, ſhe burſt. 


into tears (having foreſeen from the man- 


ner in which ſhe was left alone with him, 
what was to be the ſubject of his conver- 


ſation) and the more generouſly and nobly 


he expreſſed his affection, the faſter her 


tears flowed. Alarmed by the tendereſt 
fears, he begged to know the cauſe of her 


diſtreſs; but before ſhe could aſſume ſuf- 


ficient power over herſelf to comply, they 
heard Mr. Allin coming towards them : 


Creading, h his preſence, ſhe requeſted her 


WW - * lover 


Fg 
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lover to conceal her uneaſmeſs; and pro- 
miſing to lay her whole heart open to him 
the next time they met, ſhe made her ef. 


cape by one door, as her father ne a 


7 


another. 


| Mr. Elliſon was not much better able 
than his miſtreſs to ſupport an interview 
with her father ; the moſt artful hypo- 
crite would find it difficult to diſſemble 
with a heart ſo painfully oppreſſed as his 
was at that inſtant ; but a tender regard 
for her peace did more than any thing elſe 
could have effected; and eluding the old 
gentleman's queſtions, in ſuch a manner 
as gave him no ſuſpicions of what had 
paſſed, he pretended: buſineſs that obliged 
him to return home directly. Happily 
it was only a pretence, for he was entirely 
incapable of tranſacting any. He ſhut 
himſelf up in his room, in a ſtate of mind 
which the heart may gueſs, but words 
cannot deſcribe, He -paſſed-the night in 
an agitation and anxiety he had before no 
conception of, the hope which ſelf-flat- 
tery would * ſometimes fuggeſt, only ferv- 


ed 
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ed to prevent his exerting his reaſon to 
ſupport what his fears anticipated. He 
roſe before the ſun, vith a reſolution to 
know his fate ere the day was over; but 
wiſhed to learn it without Mr. Allin's 
knowledge. 


Unable to contrive any means of effect- 
ing this deſire, the reſtleſsneſs of his mind 


led him abroad; and the impulſe of his 
heart directed him towards Mr. Allin's 
houſe. He wandered in the adjacent fields 
a long time, uncertain what method to 


purſue; and fearing to create uneaſineſs 


to the woman for whom he ſuffered fo 


much, At length Miſe Allin, who had 
not reſted much better than her lover, 


going to the window in hepes new objects 


might divert her thoughts, ſaw him in a 
field adjoining to the garden. The deli- - 
cacy of her mind bore ſo great a reſem- 
blance to his, that ſhe imagined the cauſe 
which brought him thither, and deſirous 
to conclude the interview before her fa - 


ther roſe from his bed, ſhe haſtened to 
him, with as much ſpeed as a perſon can 


Hs. uſe, 
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_ uſe, who feels a very ſenſible affliction for 
the pain ſhe is going to give one whom ſhe 
ſincerely eſteems. 


When he ſaw her approach, he had 
ſcarcely courage to meet her, dreading the 
explanation he had ſo impatiently longed 
for. Maiden baſhfulneſs, with ſome mix- 
ture of concern on one ſide, and extreme 
agitation of ſpirits on the other, ren. 
dered them equally unable to ſpeak ; but 
with common, though tacit conſent, they 
fat down together on a green bank at the 
foot of a tree; a long ſilence enſued; and 
it is difficult to ſay when it would have 
ended, if Miſs Allin had not ſooner reco- 
vered her ſpirits than her lover. - She tem- 
pered the diſagreeable intelligence ſhe 
was. going to impart © with very fincere 
© expreſſions of concern at the neceſlity 
e ſhe ſaw herſelf under of giving him 
pain; profeſſed a due ſenſe of his merit, 
* and lamented that when they firſt met 
© her Heart was not lo free as his, ſince 
then, in all probability, they might have 
. conſtituted each others happineſs, inſtead 
of 
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/ tad APP each ** peace. 
© She then told him, that ſhe had with 
© her father's conſent been engaged above 
*a year to Dr. Tunſtall,, a young phyſi- 
cian in the, neighbourhood; and their 
marriage had been ſo long deferred, only 
© by the difficulties her father found, or 
that his parſimonious temper made him 

* imagine, in raiſing 2000 l. the ſum he 
© had promiſed. to give with her: That 
©ſhe received the Doctor as her intended. 
© huſband at her father's command, when 
cher heart was ſo little prejudiced in his 
favour, that ſhe could without any very 
© ſevere pang have been equally obedient, 
chad he ordered her never to ſee him 
more; but fince ſhe had conſidered it as · 
her duty and. happineſs to increaſe the 
little prepoſſeſſion ſhe had conceived: 
the caſe was much altered; and ſhe was 
now as ſtrongly engaged to him in af- 
e fection, as in honour ; An engagement: 
© ſhe was determined not to violate, though 
© ſhe deſpaired of ſeeing. it fulfilled; for 
* ſhe had received an expreſs command: 
from her father never to entertain the 

e 5, be Jeafts | 
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© eaſt” acquaintance. or correſpondence 
„ with Dr. Tunſtall, but to look on Mr. 
-©Elhifon as her huſband, and ſhe feared 
he would never revoke this decree; 


<-fince beſide the many reaſons which ſhe 
© was ſenſible there was for preferring him 
to the Doctor, his generoſity had added 
one that with her father was inſurmount- 


Dable, by declining the acceptance of a 
fortune! She proceeded to Tay, that 


* ſhe had nothing to expect but her fa. 


* ther's anger, which was impetuous and 


dreadful; all therefore ſhe had to aſk of 


Mr. Ellifon, who the 'hoped would ra- 


ther think her unfortunate than ungrate- 
ful, was that he would, as far as lay in 
this power, mitigate her father's rage, 
and prevail with him to let her live peace- 


« ably in her preſent condition; for ſhe 


« relinquiſhed all .hopes.of changing it ; 5 
and did it with the leis concern, as ſhe 
C imagined his partiality for her might ren- 


. der 1 it more vexatious to him to ſee her 


married to another, than merely to be 


« | ifippoinred of her himſelf.” . 


en I am, like moft beben, a little 
. c 12 partial 
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partial to my hero, I ſnall not deſeribe tlie 
ellect Miſs Allin's words had upon him; 


a writer is apt to ſee the faults 6f his fa- 


vourite through the ſame medium he does 
his own; and perhaps cheriſhes as a vir- 
tue, what the unprejudiced cenſure as a 


weak neſs; but I feel alſo for my hero as 
one does on thoſe occaſions for oneſelf; 
how artfully ſoever ſelf- love may confound 
the object, and dazzle our judgment, till we 
behold our folly with complacence, a ſe- 
cret conſciouſneſs ſhews a glimmering of 
ſenſe remains, for it induces us to conceal, 


what we are too partial abſolutely to . 


demn. Thus it ſtands with me at preſent in 
regard to Mr. Elliſon; the tenderneſs of his 
ſenſations, the delicacy of his ſentiments, 


may appear to me more amiable than wiſ- 


dom and fortitude; but his ſoft diſtreſs may 


lower him in the eyes of my leſs partial 
readers; I ſhall therefore only ſay Miſs Al- 
lin was rather inclined to think with me, 


and felt ſo lively a compaſſion for him, that 


ſhe forgot her own grief, and ſaid every 


thing ſhe thought might contribute to his 


conſolation, except what alone could prove 


9 © ef- 
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f a . as ſhe was fully determined 
to adhere ſtrictly to her engagement, ſhe 
carefully avoided giving him the leaſt 
room to hope a e in her ſentiments, 


4 * as his REA? was alittle compo: 
ſed, he took his leave; aſſuring her that 
he would try every means to ſecure her 
peace, though he was not yet ſufficiently 
maſter of his thoughts to ſee the manner 
in which it would be moſt adviſable for 
him to proceed. Each returned. to their 
reſpective houſes, but with different ſen- 
lations ; ſhe found her heart much lighten- 
ed, fince ſhe had acquainted her generous 
lover with the ſtate of it; but he carried 
back deſpair, inflead of uncertainty. As 
ſoon as he got home, he ſhut himſelf in 
his room, and for the whole day would 
not ſuffer even a ſervant to enter. The 
quiet of the night, and the fatigue his 
ſpirits had undergone by the exceſs of his 
vexation, brought his mind into ſome 
degree of compoſure; and as ſoon as he 
was capable of reflexion, he grew aſham- 
td of himſelf for having thus indulged a 

grief, 
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orief, that was not to be juſtified by rea- 
ſn, He called himſelf to a ' ſevere ae: 
count for his ingratitude to providence, ia 
ſuffering himſelf to be miſerable, becauſe: 
diſappointed of one wiſh, while he remain- 
ed in poſſeſſion of ſo many bleſſings; and 
with concern learnt from this inſtance, 
how far his heart was from being fixed 
where it was moſt due. He conſidered 
how incapable we are of knowing what is 
really beſt for us; this woman, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of whom he imagined ſupreme 
happineſs was. to be found, might have 
proved the cauſe of the greateſt diſtreſs, 
her death, or even her being afflicted with 
a bad ſtate of health; the evils which 
might have befallen their children, if ſhe 
had brought him any; by all theſe ways, 
and many others, the completion of his 
wiſhes might have proved the ſource of 
miſery ; or what was ſtill worſe, his fond 
infatuation might have made him negli- 
gent in his duties; and wholly engaged in 
endeavours to IO, her affections, he 
might have forgot how far more material, 
and really deſirable it 3 to obey and 

. 
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pleaſs t that Being, which ought to hav 
the firſt-place in our A and affec. 
Den 


me amid he Mond 12 erg 


hv: had not before exerted, and grew re- 
 figned, though not indifferent, He had 
not yet acquired the power of thinking 


on any other ſubject, but he could think 


on this as he ought; he felt the diſap- 
pointment of his hopes, but felt it like x 
religious and reaſonable man; he ſuffer- 
ed his vexation without repining, and was 
convinced that this mortification was ei- 
cher deſigned for his benefit, or might be 
turned to his advantage, if he received 
and bore it in a proper manner. As much 
as I am inclined to do honour to Mr. El- 
liſon's reſignation and philoſophy, I would 
not promiſe, that had the ſmalleſt glim- 
mering of hope broke through the cloud 
of deſpair in which he was involved, it 
might not have put to flight all his rea- 
fon, and baffled his pious reflections; for 
man is Trail, and Cs ſtill weaker ; ; 


but 


' 
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but as he was put to no ſuch trial, he 
came off triumphant, though, like many 
generals, leſs from the powers of his great 
courage and wiſe conduct, than from the 
enemies not having made the attack on 
the wealceiſt part, reſembling the man in 
the fable, againſt the wind of adverſity, the 
blaſts of his miſtreſs's fcorn, he wrapped 
his cloak of philoſophy cloſe about him, 
but ſhe. might have ſmiled it away in one 
gracious hour, had ſhe been ſo diſpoſed; 
and poſſtbly all his wiſe reflexions would 
have vaniſ. ed before a ſoft glance of her 
eyes; he wauld have received her as his 
Creator's laſt, beſt gift, without feeling 
the leaſt apprehenſion that any pain or 
evil could ſpring from ſuch a bleſſing. 
We are frequently much obliged to cir- 
cumſtances, for that conſiſtency of con- 
duct which gains us the eſteem of man- 
kind, and our own approbation. 


aan 
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CHAP. 1 13 


HOUGH Mr. Ellifon's grew "Ip 

and patient as to his own diſappoint- 
ment, yet he was ardently deſirous to re- t 
ſtore Miſs Allin to the happineſs of which « 
he had for a time deprived her; and re- 
folved to perform his promiſe. more effec- « 
tually than ſhe could expect. Accord. 
U 


ingly, three days after he had received 
his ſentence from her, he ſent an invita- 
tion to Mr. Allin to dine with him; and 
took that opportunity of acquainting him; c 
That ſince he was laſt at his ' houſe, he c 
© had learnt that Miſs Allin had long been f 
© engaged: with his conſent to Dr. Tun- 
«ſtall, and therefore had reſolved: to de- 
«fiſt from his pretenſions ;, as he ſhould 
© think. himfelf. very criminal, if taking 
advantage of a ſuperiority of fortune; 
he ſhould attempt to deprive another 
© of a bleſſing which muſt be ſo dear to 
© him + and indeed he ſhould have ſo bad 
an opinion of a woman who could be 


. mercenary or inconſtant enough to 
deen 
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© break her word, though in his favour, 
« as would render it \ngollile for him 
to be happy with her.” 


Mr. Allin was much ORD at 


this declaration, and anſwered, * He 


might do as he pleaſed ; but that as for 
Pr. Tunſtall, if he intended to marry 
© his daughter, he muſt wait till buſineſs 
* increaſed, or death put her in poſſeſſion 
* of his little eſtate, for he found it im- 
« poſſible to raiſe a fortune for her, with- 
* out diſtreſſing himſelf.” From the ac- 
count Mr. Ellifon had heard of his cir- 
cumſtances, he eaſily believed there was 


ſome truth in what he ſaid, and told him, 


He would remove that objection, only 
* deſiring him to confirm his former con- 
* ſent with a good grace, and not dimi- 
 niſh the ſatisfaction of his daughter by 
* an apparent reluctance, or even by the 
* coldneſs of his compliance.” 


Mr. Eliſon was not ſlow in executing 
his purpoſe. He wrote Miſs Allin a let- 
ter the next morning, wherein he aſſured. 


her, That as her happineſs was more 
© dear 
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Gear to him than his own.” he could not 
* ſupport the thought ef her being dif. 
appointed of the object of her affec. 
tions; a misfortune which he ſenſibly 
felt was moſt difficult to bear; and there. 
fore hoped ſhe would forgive him, if he 
© endeavoured by the incloſed trifle to ob. 
< tain her pardon for having thrown im- 
* pediments | in her road to happineſs , 
and he fattered himſelf ſhe would not 
< refuſe him the fole gratification to which 
bat preſent he was ſenſible, but ſuffer 
Shim to enjoy the thought of having ad. 
vanced łhe completion of her wiſhes ; 
the only thing that could alleviate the 
© concern he felt at having occaſioned the 


© unedfineſs ſhe muſt have ſuffered :* Add. 


ing, That he could not expect any 
© other opportunity of aſking her pardon, 
tas he muſt, in conſideration of his own 
© eafe, avoid her. preſence till he .could 
© behold her with indifference, an altera. 
tion hich he did not hope even from 
time.“ In this letter he incloſed a 
3 draught on his banker for 2000]. Mr. 


Elliſon” s,generolity went (hall -farther ; he 
feared 
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feared her father would not acquit him- 
ſelf properly in regard to her cloaths; and 
conſidered that as the ieome of the man 
the married was very ſmall, to be well 
equipped might prove hereafter much to 
her convenience; he therefore ſent his 
houſekeeper to the next great town, to 
buy itks, Jace, cambrick, muſlins, Hol- 
lands, in ſuch abundance, as would not 
only enable her to make a very genteel 
appearance on her marriage, but ſuffice 
for ſome years; and he choſe to do it in 
this manner, rather than to make her a 
preſent of the money, as the ſureſt means 
pry e eee ce, to Which mo- 
deration and generoſity _— Dare. made 


dai mee bat s lovit Val 


The pleaſure he felt it in this aifinteret- 
eſt conduct, almoſt extinguiſhed for the 
time the ſenſe of ſorrow ; but the heart 
will have its due; when the gratification 
began to deaden, vexation returned, and 
he could gladly have excuſed the viſit 
Pr. Tunſtall made him, in 'order to re- 
turn thanks for his generoſity; which 
Mr. 7. 'ENlifon'"Jeatht From him was with 

_ 
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great pain e by Miſs Alli ; 3 not 
could any thing but her father's ex. 
preſs and abſolute command, have con- 
quered her reluctanee in this particular. 
The fight of a man fo much happier than 
himſelf, brought ſo painful a compariſon 
to Mr. Elliſon's mind, that the effect was 
viſible to the Doctor, who could not blame 


the ſenſation, though Mr. Elliſon could 


ſcarcely forgive it in himſelf; and was 
hurt to find, by this firſt instance, that 
he was capable of envy, a paſſion he had 
never felt before. His politeneſs how. 
ever did not forſake him on ſo ſevere a 
trial; he commanded both his counte- 
mance and words ſo well, as to give his 
happy rival a kind, though melancholy re- 
ception; and, determined to conquer the 
ſenſation he ſo much diſapproved, he ex- 
preſſed an inclination to be ſometimes fa- 
voured with his viſits, though he mult re- 


e him to excuſe his erg them. 


Miſe Allja way 8 touched with 
Mr. Elliſon's generolity ; ; the nobleneſs of 
his mind charmed her ſo much, that had 

| ſhe 
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ſhe been left to the diſpoſal of her own 
fate, ſhe- would have preferred a ſingle 


life, to the gratifying her affection for Dr. 


Tunſtall, at the hazard of giving pain to 


the beſt of men, to whom ſhe was more 
than ever ſenſible 'no one deſerved to be 
preferred ; but the advice of her father, 


and the preſſing ſollicitations of her lov- 
er, who thought the pain and anxiety he 


had ſuffered during Mr. Elliſon's court- 


ſhip deſerved ſome reward, prevailed over 
her generoſity z- yet ſhe would not con- 


ſent to ſo ſpeedy a marriage as he wiſh- 
ed, being determined to leave Mr. Elli- 
ſon the ſpace of three months to recon- 


cile himſelf to the event, * it was 


campletad. : 


Dr. Tunſtall and Miſs Allin were both 


too grateful: to be ſilent on the obliga- 


- 


tions they had received, which from their - 
report ſoon reached Sir William Elliſon's 
ears, but did not fo eaſily obtain his belief; 


he looked upon it as a moſt abſurd ſtory, 


and called on his cguſin to tell him what 
"os 4 a 


* 5 . 


2 
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_ a:ridiculous tale he had heard. Mr. El. 
liſon, wha had flattered himſelf that 2 
tranſaction, wherein ſome; circumſtances 
were of a delicate nature, muſt remain 


unknown, was ſurpriſed to find it had got 
air > but -makin g no anſwer, the haronet | 
continued, I told the gentleman- who 
related this curious incident, that to be 
ſure my couſin: had acquired ſome ſtrange. 


high - flown notions, but yet was not ab- 
ſurd enough to reward a girl for her 
< bad taſte, nor to facilitate her marriage 
« with another man, except he meant to 


return the affront put ebe and 


3 her a ge of his — 


Mr. Ellifon was a helle 1 at 1 
conſtruction Sir William put on this ac- 
tion. It would have been an expenſive 

proof of indifference, Sir William, (ſaid 
he) and laying a very heavy tax on 
© my- own vanity, could I have done it 

< for that reaſon. It would ſo, replied 
the baronet, give t what turn one will, 
it is too. fooliſh — zeredit, yet 
ere 


F 
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e there is nothing too abſurd for ſome peo- 
6 ple to believe. But vou bluſh, and me- 


thinks look a little ſilly; ſurely it can- 


; not be true after all; : but chou art A 
. fellow that 1 is certain.“ W 


0 If you ſee me a lindo, acheter? 


politeneſs, my friend, is in a ſcrape that 
may be rather diſagreeable to you, not 
from my being aſhamed of the action, 


and ſo agreeable to me, that I would 
not have omitted it to have gained the 
E of the profoundeſt wiſdom.” | 


N How, interrupted Sir William, - did 
lit give you pleaſure to reward a girl for 
' uſing you ill? and to reward her too by 
* throwing her into the arms of the man 
he preferred to you.” 


© Miſs Allin, replied Mr. Elliſon, ,* all 
4 © her 


anſwered Mr. Elliſon, * it is becauſe your 


which I cannot with truth deny; for if 
lit is a folly, it is, however, innocent; 


1 have no cauſe of complaint againſt : 
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cher actions are conſonant to the high ef. 
©reem. 1 had conceived for ber. What 
title have 1 to any woman's heart, that 
1 ſhould make me think it an affront to 
have another man preferred '? but in the 
© preſent caſe, however ſeverely my love 
has been diſappointed, my vanity can 
© have ſuffered. no mortification, ſince her 
heart and word were engaged to Dr. 
< * Tunſtall, before we ever ſaw each other, 
6 By inconftancy ſhe might have gratified 
my paſſion, but muſt. have conſider- 
« ably ſhaken my eſteem. As for throwing 
< her into the arms of another man, I feel 
« the. irkſomeneſs of that ſtep very ſen. 
0 ſibly; to take it, required a very pain- 
2 ful effort, and I fear I ſhall - long feel 
it a ſource of great vexation. I confeſs 
© it would have colt me far leſs uneaſineſs 
c to have given her my whole fortune to 
- enjoy i in a ſingle ſtate; 3. but ſuch 1 unge: 
« nerous ſenſations ought to be mortified ; 
c while. A | ſuffer by them, 1 deteſt them 
and, after all, could I act any other part? 
6 Had it not been for * the would be- 
fore 


5 
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fore this time have been united to the 
object of her affections; every thing was 
« agreed, and all parties happy in the ap- 
proaching union; when, like her evil 
genius, I came into this neighbourkood, 
« and caſt a thick cloud over the pleaſing 
© ſcene. To her misfortune, ſne charmed 
me; my wealth captivated her father's 
« parſimonious ſoul; and in hopes of ſav- 
ing his money, he broke his word, and 
required his daughter to ſacrifice both 
her happineſs and her conſcience to in- 
tereſt. ' I judged of her diſtreſs by my 
own; but her's muſt exceed mine, az 
© ſhe. was commanded not only to forfake 
* the man ſhe loved, but to marry one to 
hom ſhe was indifferent, nay, perhaps, 
done ſhe - hated, for the mifery he had 
brought upon her. Her conſcience too 
* muſt-have hourly upbraided her for ſo 
© ſhameful a compliance. Theſe are ag: 
« oravations which I am ſure my preſent 
* fituation could not ſupport ; and I ſup- 
* poſe her ſenſibility is, at leaſt, equal to 
mine. What theo was left for me to 
Vol. I. * do? 
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do . certainly, but to repar 
© the injury I had done her, to complex 
© the union I had ſo nearly broken, and 
© reſtore her to the happineſs I had fo cru. 
« elly. interrupted. . My great conſola. 
tion is, that I have done this; and when 
I reflect that I. have made her happy, 
I cannot be miſerable myſelf. It is a 
© real ſatisfaction to me to think, that as 
< far as one can judge on ſo flight an ac. 
« quaintance, the Doctor is an amiable 
© man; this, though his rival, I could ſe 
through all the prejudice of my paſſion, 


* and if he makes her happy, I ſhall con- 


eee ig Rt Pep... 


91 very ſentimental, an very philoſophi | 


c cal, truly,” ſaid Sir William, if all men 
« were as refined as you are, Love would 
not have made ſuch horrid, diſturbances 
in ſociety as are laid to its charge; a diſ- 
appointed lover would no longer be a 
dangerous animal; as one might con- 
tent him thoroughly by letting him at 
8 __ Fa of father to his miſtreſs, while 
ED his 
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« his rival performed that of ene. 
0 1 2 this method se 


6 onde time ban n Mr. Ell. 


bon, +1 may be able to laugh with you 


« on this ſubje&t; I can ſee it may afford 
© room for mirth ; but the wound is yet 

green, and bleeds afreſh not only i in 
the preſence, but on the thought of her 
« who gave it; and therefore with the 
ſame ſeriouſneſs that I began I muſt 
© continue. Whatever language my heart 


may yet ſpeak, my reaſon tells me, that 


© to believe our happineſs is entirely de- 


* pendent on the poſſeſſion of any one 


* perſon, f is contrary to good ſenſe, to ex- 

* perience, to religion. Lovely as Miſs 
* Allin appears to me, I might not per- 
© haps have been happy with her; nor is 
it neceſſary I ſhould be unhappy with- 
* out her. Our paſſions are but tempo- 
* rary tyrants, they will torment ' with 
* whips and ſcourges for ſome time, but 


they wear themſelves out by exertion, 


g and at len Sch may be overcome. I ſee 
ä * ſome 
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© ſome evils that have already ariſen from 
© my too ſtrong attachment to Miſs Al. 
In; it has made me remiſs in the off. 
* 7c eo an Me others, Who had 1 
*'a due Proportion of my thoughts; fe 
much were they engroſſed by this pal 
< fon. Had I been fucceſsful in my pur. 
© ſit, e. very affedtion might have cetiter. 
ed in her; and from any affiduity to 
„ pleaſe à beloved wife; all other duties 
might have been neglected. I this 
* could be the caſe, as is leren too pro- 
< bable "by | the” excels of my love, have 
6 * not reaſon to think © Providence has 
< been ſupremely merciful in denying me 
a temptation I was too weak to refiſt; 
< and which, from an uſeful member of 
* ſociety, would have degraded me into 
x a. mere fond infatuated huſband ; and 
4 have ' ſubſtituted the enſnaring ad in- 
1 < roxicating indulgences of © Paſſion, to 
15 * the calm and ſolid Joys of ede 
virtue. e 
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Im 10" 
U. raping ng dnouch. and ſtaring eyes, 28 ſoon a9 
fi. he found che had done ſpeaking, cried out, 
ot The ſtrangeſt fellow breathing that is 
certain. Tou a lover l love and ſo 
1. much philoſophy never dwelt in the 
r. Wl (fame; boſom;; you are made for diſap- 
„. poinement. At leaſt» diſappointment 
os made for me, Sir William,“ replied Mr. 
Elen, therefore it is. my gar to ex- 
; act benefit from it.... FF 


Fs Y 


bf 1 «4 could as 6 ſoon, extra don. beams © ous 


e interrupted the baronet, « but you 
are a Philo opher, and may do ET; 
"what like youre s, 1 raved and ranted, 
« curſed the whoſe ſex, deſpiſed my own, 
*hated my rival, and abuſed, myſelf. 2 
am provoked. to ſee you fo rational ; 
8 and yet 1 think 1 admire you as much 
©as I. can a man who is continually put- 
ing me in diſgrace with myſelf, by lead- 
ing me to draw a compariſon, wherein 
EL make but a very ſcurvy figure. To 
*EadeavOuUr to be as good as you are, 

1 would 
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© would be an abominable trouble, and 
< ineffetual/at laſt; and yet 1 do not like 
to ſet you off by the contraſt z why the 
devil did you ſettle juſt by me? You 
© are like a ſtatuary 7 ſhould think 
the | beauties of a Venus would not be 
* ſufficiently. diſtinguiſnhed, if he did not 
put a Sybil or a Teſiphone by her ſide. 
This compliment led the converſation to 
different ſubjects, and the baronet no long- 
er perſecuted his couſin on a generoſity 


he needy comprehended. 


| While Mr. Elliſon flattered himſelf 
with the hopes of marrying Miſs Allin, he 
delayed ſettling his family in the order 
he intended, thinking it more adviſable 
to regulate the whole at once; but when 
that proſpe& vaniſhed, there no longer 
ſubſiſted any reaſon for poſtponing it. 
The knowledge he had of his ſon's im- 
petuous temper, and bad qualities, de- 
termined him to educate him at home. 
Whether he would there acquire an equal 
ſhare: of learning as at ſchool, he much 
Rs but the rectifying his heart 
— 
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appeared to him the moſt eſſential article 
towards his happineſs ; and of all know- 
ledge that he moſt wiſhed him to acquire, 
was the knowledge of himſelf, and the 
means of governing his paſſions; in theſe 
points he thought he might be better in- 
ſtructed under his own eye than at fchool ; 

and if thereby he could render him an 
honeſt and amiable man, he ſhould have 
good reaſon to be contented, though he 
did not prove a learned one. He had al- 
ready begun to make proper enquiries 
after a well qualified tutor; and was like- 
ly to ſucceed, as he had ſet no bounds 
to the ſalary. To fave in the ſtipend of 
a tutor, appeared to him the worſt ſort of 
extravagance and parſimony, moſt un- 
naturally mixed together: If a man is not 
well qualified for the truſt,” all that is paid 
him is thrown away; if he is equal to 
it, there is ſcarcely any thing he does not 
deſerve; and to refuſe to uſeful and ex- 


cellent talents, wbich cannot be acquired 


but with great expence, and aſſiduous ap- 

plication, fiat induſtrious dulneſs or 

ay impudence may acquire, was in his 
kl n 
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of>fuch — ang did not be. 

| heve; i It poſſible to aequit himſelf ſuf⸗ 

Reiently of the obligation he ſhould be 

under to the man that performed it. As 

this was his way of-chinking;, he had no 

narrow: bounlle; he required in a tutor, 

an exemplary moral conduct, a good tem- 

per, a liberal education, knowledge of 

_ _ anda polite and genteel behavi- 
He wauld have thought he had 

bub Balf-provided 'fot his ſon's education, 

if he; hach not got him a tutor, in whom | 

the cn 0 nne unit - 
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. «Mr; nend es maſter 
in the ſciende of bene vdlence, chat he 
performed fem actions that did not bear 
| egoòd bir, he had in view the 
erving Mr. Granthhm by the hbaxe edu- 
catioti helintehded his on; and therefore 
made it à conditio that dx): ſhould 
teach as many har ab he pleaſed, with 

the 
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the ſame care as his own; and. deſmed he 
might be aequainted that ſeveral. would. 
immediately be put under his inſtructions. 
Mr. Elliſons liberality was ſoon rewarded. 
A gentleman of excellent character, great 
learning, and amiable manners, having 
met with ſome diſappointments in the pro- 
feſſion of phyſic to Which he; was: bred;. 
was very glad of :fo-cligible a retirement; 
on a promiſed ſalary of 400 J. a rar; the 
number of ſcholars was no to 
him; he depended on Mr. Elliſon's goo 

ſenſe for not giving) him more than he 
eould thoroughly inſtruct; and he did not 
doubt but each would learn more affidu- 


ouſly and chearfully,; for having compa- 
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As ſoon as this great point. was PER. 
Maſter Elliſon was fetched: from ſchool; 


a very good apartment was allotted tg Mr. 


Green his tutor, and the little Granthams 
were, lkewiſe put entirely under his care, 
ſpending few, beſide. their, ſloeping hours 


zt home for as chein farher's. houſe, al- 
moſt vined to: Mr. Eliſon s, athey return- 
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ed thither without inconvenience every 
night, coming early the next morning ; 
and having at Mr. Elliſon's both their cor- 
poral and mental food ; the firſt of which 
was fome eaſe to the narrow circumſtances 
of thoſe good people, and the latter gave 
their father the moſt ſincere joy, as he 
now ſaw them in a way of being educated 
equal to their birth, and future fortune, 
of which he had before utterly deſpaired. 
Indeed he found his expence much light- 
2 ened, for Mr. Elliſon carefully provided 

them apparel,” in every reſpect equal to 
that worn by his own ſon; and was very 
_ watchful that the latter aſſumed no ſupe- 
riority over them, to whom he ſhewed 
him he was in reality greatly inferior; 
but this was explained to him in the ab- 


ſence of the Granthams; for Mr. Elliſon 
wiſhed for their ſakes the thought might 


not occur to them; and exhorted their 
father and mother not to deſtroy one be- 
nefit ariſing from their preſent low eſtate, 
which might greatly add to the happineſs 
of their lives, by inſtilling into their 
minds, a pride that muſt be the ſource 

| both 
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both of private chagrins and we cane. 


r. | 37 
. C n A . m. N 
es 
ye R. Ellifon was not 10 wholly e engag- 
e ed either by private vexation, or 


d domeſtic buſineſs, as not to extend his at- 
3 tention to all his neighbours. The little 
| eſtate he had bought lay in three pariſhes, 


which gave him a knowledge of the ſtate 


d of each. He found the poor tax ran very 
0 nigh, and yet the poor were but ill taken 
/ care of; the farmer was much burdened, 

þ the poor but little relieved. - When age 
or ſickneſs rendered them incapable of 
hard labour, no employment was found 
for them; the allowances given amount» 


| ed to a great ſum, and yet ſcarcely af- 
forded a ſufficiency for each individyal, , 
who really needed the more for having no 
buſineſs ; for idleneſs is a very. expenſive | 
thing, it gives leiſure to imagine wants, 
that demand their ſhare! of an income too 
ſmall even to provide neceſſaries to which 
they will frequently be preferred. He 

16 wind 
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8 to act in concert with 
the head people of the pariſhes, in every 
method that occurred to him for leſſening 
| theſe evils; and therefore determined, 7 
1 to get it e into his own 


3 N. e ene 5 1 1 GY 9 
Well FR 5 +7 53% f i FC} > ob 3. 
new the onl ly way, to of obtain a 


ao concurrence, Was to gain people 
by their private intereſt ;. and, therefore 
dre to take upon himſelf the c care of 
the poor of each pariſh, if the principal 
pariſhioners. would con ent By give him 

half the ſum hitherto paid for .the, poors 
rate. Sof ab an offer v Was not like- 


Pr 


1 9 1 89 0 0 oppoſition ; Sir 

n E Elif on Was t ah Wa perſon who 
. 5 it; Which he from an un- 
willingneſs 1 to ſuffer 115 — to undergo 
the erpence he, feared, he was bringing 
opon n himſelf, well perl waged. the, money 
he required could not by any means ſuf- 
| fice, eſpecially f or ſome; years. But, Mr. 


Elliſon defited he. would. not. make that 
an obzection, 28 it was what; be, himſelf 


2 


0 e but chole to incur it rather 


than 
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than ſuffer the poor to be ſo improperly 
provided for; and he believed it poſſible 
to put the affair under fuch regulation, 
that in a fe years che ſum contributed 
might prove ſufficient. Sir William: 
however, generouſly refuſed to withdraw 
his. oppoſition, except Mr. Elliſon would 
ſuffer him to contribute a large ſhate of 
the expence;z to which che "Other: could 
have no objection. . E 


Theſe preliminaries being ſettled, Mr. 
Elliſon hired a row of contiguous Cotta 
ges, Tepaired and furniſhed them comfor- 
tably, and then removed the poor into 
them. His houfe Keeper undertook, to 
ind him a man and woman proper for 
overſeers, who ſhould honeſtly, and eyen 
indulgently, take care to provide them 
plentifully With all neceſſaries, and even 
comforts,” carefully watch over their con- 
duct, and ſee them execute ſuch em ploy- 
ments as he Thould affign them. "When 
we conſider where ſhe had been bred, we 
ſhall not think this was a difficult taſk for 
er to perform; and indeed, ſhe with 


cale 
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_ eaſe found perſons well qualified for this 


office ; who were glad, for the good ſalary 
Mr. Ellifon allowed them, to leave their 
former abode and friends. There were 
few 'of theſe poor men ſo old, as to be 
incapable of cultivating their little gat- 
dens, which yielded good part of their 
ſubfiſtence; he required each likewiſe to 
keep his own room very clean and neat, and 


not to expect that ſervice from the wo- 


men, for whom it was more eaſy to find 
out profitable employment; as they could 
nurſe the children thrown upon the pariſh, 
attend the ſick, do plain work, and ſpin 


and knit ſufficient cloathing for em. 


ſelves, and all the reſt of the poor, both 


male and female. Some of the men could 
aſſiſt in the two laſt employments, and 


thoſe who could not already do it, were 
made to learn; rather to take from them 
the temptation of pretending ignorance in 


order to be idle, than from any advantage 
to be expected from them, as they were 


by age and diſuſe rendered ſo awkward, 
that they could ſcarcely gain enough to 
Se ad 
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pay for the waſte 3 — d the 
wool rs pal 


Amongſt the number of exch fx thes! 
houſes contained, Mr. Elliſon found ſome 
qualified to teach the children whatever 
_ be: uſeful to perſons in their con- 
dition, and therefore made it their chief 
employ ment, appropriating rooms for 
that purpoſe; and he ſeldom failed a daily 
inſpection of his work-houſe, examining: 
minutely into every particular. As he 
killed his own meat, he provided them 
with food at a leſs expence than if bought 
at market, and took care it was of the 
moſt wholeſome kind. He allowed no 
puniſhments, as he thought none could 
properly be inflicted on the ſick or aged; 
but endeavoured by encouragement and 
indulgences to make them act as he wiſh-' 
ed; and promoted ſocial comfort, and 
friendly intercourſe among them; omit- 
ing nothing that might conduce to their 
happineſs, and the relief of their infir- 
mities, | 
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* 
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By obſervation Mr. Elliſon found that 
great diſtreſs was ſometimes, ſuffered: by 
Peron We, either by — law had no 
without giving. up ſome, little tenement 
to their children 3 or who from an unuſe- 
ful, and no blamable pride, were unwill- 
ing to be ranlced among the pariſn poor; 
theſe people were moſtly labourers, who 
in health could gain a ſubſiſtenee for their 
families, but by long ſick neſs were ſome- 
times reduced to extreme diſtreſs. For 
the removal of this evil, he. ſet. on foot 
two ſubſcriptions, one among the men, 
the other among the women; according 


to which, by paying a trifle n ſo 
little as could not be felt in the pooreſt fa- 
mily, a fund was raiſed ſufficient to afford 


each ſubſcrĩber, in times of fickneſs, an 


allowance ſomewliat exceeding - What in 
health they gained by their labour. This 
he knew was practiſod in many places; 
and the only inconvenience that ever at- 
tended it aroſe from the bad chice of a 
e- N 1 ene Sometimes & 
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aſſiſtanee of the pariſh, 
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| danger, Mr. Elliſon undertook! to be their 
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ape nc great for the! höneſty vf 
the man they truſted :; Who"frequienthy 

15 as por as-thethielves, and embez led 
or went off with che money. To ſccure 
the people in his neighbourhood from this 


of the receipts and o diſhurſrments; and 
13:97 ſufficient fund could: not he imme 
diately raiſed e anſwer any great calls, he, 
out of the money he had affigned for the 

riſh ſubſcribed eight guineas to 
05 Ae made them SOOT to hee 
immediate neceſſit! es. eee Ons 


Mate bent ! at re time ſubütk⸗ 
ed in Mr. Elliſon's pariſn ; the vicar and 
his pariſhioners were at variance. The 
former was rather too tenacious of his 
juſt rights, for it is poſſible to be too ſtrict 
even when we have juſtice. on our fide : 

and the latter, however honeſt in their 


dealings with each other, though it no 


ln to cheat the parſon. Even the gen- 
temen; as well as the farmers; looked on 


his tythes as an encroachment; the gen- 
tlemen 
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tlemen forgetting that the eſtabliſnment 
of tythes is more ancient than the title 
moſt of them have to their eſtates, and 
conſequently were allowed for in the pur. 
chaſe; and the farmers equally unmindful, 
that without ſuch deduction a higher rent 
would be required of them. Theſe fort 
of quarrels never fail having bad effects; 
the miniſter diſpleaſed with his pariſhioners 
neglects the duty he owes them, and grows 
careleſs about their eternal welfare, which 
is truſted to his care; and they, from 
hatred to him, become averſe to his doc- 
trine, and confounding the man with his 
office, neglect the duties of chriſtianity 
becauſe he recommends them, and from 
contempt for the preacher think lightly of 
the precepts; ſo much does a due reve- 
rence. for, and conſequently | obſervance 
of the Chriſtian religion, depend on our 
reſpect for its miniſters, 3 


Mr. Elliſon wiſhed this' gentleman to 
have ſo much indulgence” for the igno- 
rance and ſtupidity of his pariſhioners, as 
to overlook ſome of their encroachments 

on his rights ; till he had gained ſufficient 
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influence over their minds, to make their 
inclination coincide with their duty; when 
he might have received his dues as much 
from their good will, as from their ho- 
nefty. But though he was a man of 
great worth, yet he was ſo exaſperated by 
their ill treatment, that he could not 
bring himſelf to relinquiſh his juſt, de- 
mands, even for a time; though he plain- 
ly perceived Mr. Elliſon did not intend it 
ſhould be any pecuniary loſs to him. He 
wanted the . humility which would have 
taught him that no condeſcenſion is mean, 
that can prove conducive to the ſpiritual 
benefit of the ignorant. Could Mr. Elliſon 
have prevailed in this point, it would have 
rendered his taſk. more eaſy; however, 
notwithſtanding all the difficulties that lay | 
in the way, he performed his part ſo ju- 
diciouſly, and had gained ſo great an in- 
fluence over all parties, by a conduct 
which had won both their eſteem and af. 


3 : 


fection, that he at length proved ſucceſs- 
ful, The common people were convinc- 
ed, that a man ſo benevolent and chari- 


table to them, could have no intention to 
| lead 
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lead them into any thing tha was not for 
their benefit; and. Mr. Shaui the miniſter, 
had too much good ſenſe to be blind 10 
the force of his arguments. He perſuad- 
ed each ſide to make alternate conceſſions, 
and had at laſt the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
— regonciled. ita REW 1.9 0 


WE. Whe en Mr. Toy d ſo fl pe es 5 
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in n Views, as to remove 
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pers "Him that 15 ee ct 
che church ſervice was the Jeaſt part 
of” it,” His 'Brſt poſition,” as "2s it was his 
governing Pate” being che duty in- 
cumbent on every one to do all t the good 
- others that came within the reach of 

his power, he obſerved "how müch was 
required from the” miniſter” of 4 pariſh, 
who” by his” inſtructions and example, 
might füfltence all ſich of his p- ariſhion 
ers, as were not incorrigibly abandoned; 
he therefore wab atrfwerable fof their ſouls, 
| andwhatever they ſuffeted from his omit: 
eee eee, R 
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Mr. Shaw agreed in this point, but dif- 
fered with Mr. Elliſon in the opinion he 
entertained of his influence. He allowed 
it his duty to do all the good in his:power; = 
but aſſerted that power to be very ſmall, 
ſince it depended on the attention and un- 
derſtanding of his hearers, the latter of 
which was circumſcribed within very nar- 
row. bounds, and the firſt leſs than could 
be imagined 3 adding, That he did not 
believe a tenth. part of bis audience re- 
membered, after they were out of church, 
one word of what. they had n in i 

Mr. Ellifon replied, | He Was entire | 
« ly of the ſame. opinion; but that the 
church was not the only. place where a 

' clergyman ought toendeavourtodogood, 
* az it was perhaps. there that he did the 
{ leaſt, except he putſued the; ſame Plan in 
other places ; 3 far he was; well convinc- 
ed, that if a clergyman would make fre- 
quent viſits co Mo pariſhioners, famili- 
ally explain che fundamentals. of the 
; Chriſtian,,. religions; and, affectionately 
85 obedience to its receptsn he v 

« fin 
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find his endeavours greatly ſucceſsfu] 
and his audience, after being thus in- 
ſtructed, would liſten with attention io 
© his ſermons, becauſe they would under. 
* ſtand them; and obſerve the doctrine, 
< becauſe their minds 7 previouſſy 
© well prepared to receive it.” Mr. Shay 
was conſcious Mr. Elliſon adviſed no more 
than it was his duty to perform; but the 
diſagreeable terms on which he and his 
pariſhioners had lived, ſerved as an excuſe 
to his conſcience for omitting the practice. 
He had not, indeed, ever conſide red it 
either as quite ſo important to others, or 
ſo incumbent on himſelf, as Mr. Elliſon by 
along converſation on the ſubject convinced 
him it was; but in ſpight of his convic- 
tion, Mr. Elliſon perceived ſome reluc- 
tance in him to begin a duty, the perfor- 
mance of which was a kind of tacit re- 
flexion upon himſelf for paſt omiſſions. 
To render the matter more eaſy therefore, 
Mr. Elliſon invited him to make one at | 
his Sunday's party; it being uſual with 
him on this day, to entertain a certain 


number of the farmers and decent labour- 
| ers 


7 
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ers of his pariſh at dinner, at his own 
table, to which no other company was 
then admitted 3 where he endeayoured, in 
the courſe of eaſy and familiar conyerſa» 
tion, to inſtruct them gradually, and ſeem- 
ingly without deſign, and to inſtill in 
the ſame imperceptible manner ſuch ſen- 
timents into their minds, as had never yet 
found entrance there. This hoſpitable 


cuſtom, had greatly facilitated the recon- 


ciliation he had effected between Mr. 
Shaw and his pariſh; and it offered Mr. 
Shaw a good opportunity of becoming 
more familiarly acquainted with his pa- 
riſhioners ; and alſo by his aſſiſtance, 
Mr. Elliſon did not doubt but the con- 
verſation would be rendered ſtill more 


uſeful to them. This invitation Mr. 


Shaw readily accepted; and to remove 


totally any remaining reluctance in him 
io go to their houſes, Mr. Elliſon engag- | 


ed him to walk abroad frequently with 
him, and ſeldom failed carrying him into 
the cottages they paſſed in their way; 


till his appearing among them became 


familiar, and he with eaſe to himſelf pro- 
ceeded 


| 
' 
' 
| 
: 
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ceeded to viſit them even unaccon. 


panied'z a condeſcenſion received with 


humble gratitude; for Mr. Elliſon had, 
by the reſpect with which he treated M. 


Shaw, greatly raiſed him in their opini. 
ons, and created a kind of reverence in 
them for their miniſter, which was very 
eſſential towards the proper reception of 
his doctrine ; for as Mr, Ellifon was ſen. 
ſible that a clergyman s power of doing 


good is proportionate” to the reſpect bi 


Pariſhioners bear him, he ſaw 1 it his duty 


to excite it. 


Mr. Ellifon perceived hes 1 in 18 own, 
2 the adjacent pariſhes, a few of the 
richer fort had uſurped the whole govern- 
ment of the pariſh, excluding all who 
were not in league with them from any 
of the public offices; and as it was done 
merely witk a deſign of advancing theit 
private intereſts, it occaſioned great op- 
preſſion of the poorer ſort, by the illegal 


rates and aſſeſſes they arbitrarily levied; and 


many other exertions of the power which 


derer gave them, over people too poor 
to 
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to contend,” in a country where the pro- 
cels'of the law is ſo expenſive, that the 
rich only can purchaſe its protection, 
while thoſe who Rand moſt in need of it 
ate excluded from all hopes of redreſs. 
Theſe practices he determined to put an 
end to, not only in his own pariſh, but as 
far as the authority of a juſtice of the 
peace could extend; fer nothing but want 
of power appeared to him. a juſt boun- 
dary to benevolence; for this purpoſe he 
obtained admiſſion to that bench, which, 
if the office were executed with diſcre- 
tion, vigilance, and integrity, would prove 
one of the moſt valuable bleſſings in the 
Britiſh conſtitution. But few ſee it in ſo 
important a light as Mr. Elliſon, who 
thought it his duty to qualify himſelf by 
the ſtudy of all the branches of the law, 
which concern the execution of the office 
of a juſtice of peace; wherein he ob- 
ſerved many inexcuſably ignorant. He 
took care to be well acquainted with the 
extent of his power, as well as with the 
propereſt means s of exerciſing | it; and con- 
ol. IJ. K vinced 
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vinced that he could not do a more cha- 
ritable action than to plead the cauſe of 


the widow and the poor, he undertook to 


proſecute thoſe. who were guilty of any 
unlawful oppreſſions. This he perform. 
ed with ſucceſs in two caſes; and the da. 
mages granted the injured were ſo con- 
ſiderable, as ſufficiently te deter others 
from rendering bender liable to the 
ſame ſentence. © 


Mr. Elliſon, tip his authority as justice 
of peace, ſuppreſſed all diſorderly meet: 
ings, leſſened the number of public houſ. 
es, and obliged thoſe that remained, to 
preſerve a very uncommon degree of ſo- 
briecy and regularity. It was not in his 
power abſolutely to prevent that ſucceſ- 
ſion of fairs ar wakes, which take the peo- 
ple from their work, during one or tuo 
of the buſieſt months in ſummer; but he 
ſuppreſſed ſo many of the entertainments 
exhibited at them, and fo ſtrictly watch- 
ed over their meetings, that he rendered 
them too dull and ſober to be any great 
temptation even to the moſt idle. This 
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care he extended as far as his juriſdiction 
reached, to the great improvement both 
of the morals and the cireumſtances of the 


poor, for _ miles round! his W 


He did no oe Ms any one une to. 
church, becauſe. he thought it ſhould be 
a matter of choice; but he would not 
ſuffer his neighbours to engage in any 
amuſement during divine ſervice, nor to 
paſs that time in ale-houſes; this prohi- 
bition brought moſt of them to church, 
as they had no longer any temptation to 
abſent themſelves from it, and they ſoon 
began to feel a better inducement for go- 
ing thither, than having nothing to do in 
any other place; and what at firſt was 
the reſult of idleneſs, became ane con- 
_ „ _ more 
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IR. Ellifon's . offices were 
| not confined. to perſons of the low- 
eſt rank, His acquaintance with Mr. 


Blackburn ſoon ripened into a very. ſtrict 
* K 2 friendſhip ; 
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friendſhip; which the difference of age ra. 
ther ſtrengthened, by mixing a degree of re. 
verence with Mr. Elliſon's regard, and con- 
verting Mr. Black burn's eſteem into a ſort 
of paternal tenderneſs. They found all the 
pleaſure in each others converſation, that 
ſocial intercourſe can yield; but the ſatiſ. 
faction each felt in contemplating the 
other's virtues; afforded ſtill a more refin- 
ed delight. Mr. Blackburn, eſpecially, 
was charmed with the excellence of Mr. 
Elliſon's heart, and if additional years 
gave himſelf a title to reſpect, he felt that 
His friend's more material ſuperiority, his 
ſfuperior merit, excited ſenſations ſcarcely 
| ſhort of veneration. The purity of Mr. 

Ellifon's mind, the warmth: of this: bene- 
volence, his aſſiduous proſecution of all 
the duties of humanity, found in Mr, 
Blackburn a man not only ready to ap- 
prove and love, but to imitate them. In 
many caſes, indeed, it was neceſſary Mr. 
Ellifon ſhould ſtrike the note, or it __ 
not have occutred to his venerable friend 


but his heart was always ſure” to be at 
Völlon. | "age; and ill health, would not 
| . permit 
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permit him to be ſo. actively good, but 
he was never ſlow in executing any bene 
volent action that came within his power; 
and endeavoured to eſtabliſni many of the 
ſame regulations ſo ſucceſsfully contrived 
by Mr. Elliſon; who lent him all the aſ- 
ſiſtance he could in the performance; 
though + the: ſphere of his own bene vo- 
lence, required a degree of care and ar- 
tention, which would have left no leiſure 
to any one, but ſo excellent an œcono- 
n en im . 3 Ty 


dls Ellifon : never 3 he had 45 
his duty while there remained any good 
action unperformed. He ſaw the influ- 
ence he had acquired over Mr. Blackburn, 


the effect it had on his conduct giving 


ſtill more evident proofs than his affecti- 
onate behaviour; for though he had been 
always nobly generous, yet from Mr. El- 
liſon he firſt learnt the uſes of extenſive 
charity. This good man therefore, de- 
termined to employ his intereſt towards 
reconciling the old gentleman to bis ſon, 


which. he hoped would prove a means of 


n l 
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happineſs to them both; and that the ad. 
vantage of being reſtored to his father's 
favour, might lead young Blackburn in. 
to na degree of amen 


"The young man, RON he had little 
| 3 for his parent, had, however, ſo 
much affe&ion for his patrimony, as to 
wiſh ardently for a reconciliation; and 
therefore ſo far conformed to what Mr. 
Elliſon repreſented as the/ neceſſary pre- 
vious ſteps, as to reſtrain his irregulari. 
ties; ſome vices he diſcontinued, and 
Others he concealed by a more private 
gratification. ; till his conduct appeared 


enough reformed, to furniſh Mr. Ellifon 


with good arguments in his favour, which 
he took every opportunity of urging, 
Mr. Black burn, better acquainted with 
bis ſon's diſpoſition, was little inclined to 
flatter himſelf with the hopes of any con- 
ſiderable amendment; from frequent diſ- 
appaintments, and long experience, he 
was averſe to a reconciliation which he 
declared he was ſure could not be perma- 

nent; but at . 5 to continual 


ſolicitation ; ; 
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follicitation ; and ſuffered Mr. Elliſon to 
's WW bring young * ds his ee, 0 
n- his houſe. | 


The interview was » ang: The ſon 
le aſſumed an air of contrition; which Mr. 
0 Elliſon's honeft heart inclined him to 
0 think was ſincere; and the old gentle- 
q man was ſtrongly affected. Paternal love 
. can never be totally extinguiſhed in a 
virtuous mind; the preſence of bis ſon 

revived an affection, which for his o)] 
peace he had long been reduced to ſup- 
preſs, and the fight of fix fine grand- 
I. touched him in the tendereſt 
| Yet innocent, they had never of- 
Ended, and had been inſtructed to careſs 
him in the moſt engaging manner, which 
did not fail of pleaſing, though he faſ- 
pected it ſprung rathet Bom the art of the 
parents, than the inclination of the chil- 
dren. Mrs. Blackburn behaved very pro- 
perly; her ſenſations led her to do fo, 
for they were ſuch as ſhe muſt reaſon- 
ably with her father-in-law fhould per- 
ceive. She was rejoiced at being recon- 
. 1 ; ciled 
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ciled to him, as ſhe hoped it might be 
the means of bringing her huſband to a 
more regular conduct, and of ſecuring to 
ner chiüldre a good proviſion, even in 
deſpight ve her huſband's extravagance, 

_ Mrs.' Blackburn was a woman of great 
merit. Though very handſome, and il 
treated by her huſband ſhe was entirely 
free from coquetty, or any degree of le- 
vity in her conduct. She had a tolerable 
ſhare of underſtanding, and, what per- 


» 


haps was ſtill more for her happineſs, weak 


Paſſions, and blunt ſenſations. She ſaw, ra- 
ther than felt, her huſband's ill treatment; 
the coldneſs of her heart preſerved her 
from jealouſy, and enabled her to act with 
more regular propriety and prudence, 
than the ſtrongeſt ſenſe could have pre- 
ſerved, if accompanied with, proportionate 
paſſions.” Her convenience ſuffered much 
by the poverty to which his extravagance 
frequently reduced them; her reaſon told 
her that the riotous company he brought 


home, were indecent companions for her, 


ond pernicious examples to her children; 


and 
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and ſhe felt all the uneaſineſs on theſe, 
and other occaſions, that the mind can 
ſuffer; in ſhort, ſhe was truly concerned, 
but not wretched, becauſe her heart was 
not the ſeat of her pain; for that alone 
can render us miſerable. This diſpoſi- 
tion, ſo. great a bleſſing to one in her try- 
ing ſituation, enabled her to perform all 
the duties of her ſtation; which by more 
lively ſenſations, would probably have 
been prevented; and if ſhe was not with , 
all her charms likely to inſpire ſtrong. af 
fections, ſhe could not however fail of ex- 
citing . eſteem, being as free from anx 
oreat. degree of, love for herſelf, as fos 
others; 3 which is not always the caſe with 
cold tempers, thoſe who have leaſt. ſo- 
cial affections, being apt to have 85 
ſtrongeſt ſelf. loye. 

"oa Mr. e bad 1 wo reg == 
for his worthy daughter. in-law, and the: 
had frequently experienced his genero- 
ſity, even. while he was at variance with: | 
her AÞanes, whoſe Faults, ſhe had. endea- 


voureg, as far. as, be was able, to conceal | 
K 5 from. 


| 
. 
| 
! 
{ 
' 
—_ 
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from his father; but never attempting 

pertinacioufly to defend them, had avoided 
becoming a fharer in the offence ; while 
her concealments, even when they could 


no longer avail, were ' conſidered by the 


old gentleman as additional proofs of her 
merit. She was herſelf an excellent œco- 
nomiſt, and was determined if ſhe could 


not prevent their ruin, though the muſt 


partake of the diſtreſs, her conduct ſhould 
preſerve. her from any ſhare of the infa- 
Mr. Ellifon ſoon ſaw reaſon to believe 
that his good offices would have no laſt. 


ing effect; for he found that the moſt 
watchful attention to young Blackburn $ 


conduct, and the moſt friendly remon- 


ſtrances he could make, were ſcarcely ſuf- 


ficient to keep him from daily giving his 
father ſome freſh cauſe of offence. _ 


| Mr. Ellifon*in his other Wader sing: 
was more fortunate. He had the plea- 
ſure of obſerying great improvement in 
his ſon, he found his capacity ſufficiently 
N 3 
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good, and that he learnt with eaſe and 
, The conſtant care of che fa- 
ther, and of Mr. Green his tutor, had 


greatly mended his diſpoſition, and there 


was reaſon to hope, that before he was 
out of tuition, moſt of his faults might be 


cured, and amiable virtues implanted in 
their places. This was a ſufficient ſatiſ- 
faction to Mr. Elliſon; had his expecta- 


tions been greater, poſſibly he might have 
been mortified to find him excelled by 


the young Granthams in learning; but 


his fears for his ſon had been on points 
ſo much more important, that while he 
conceived hopes of ſeeing him a good 
man, he was not very ſolicitous whether 
he proved a ſcholar. He had likewiſe 
affetion enough for the Granthams to 
obſerve the progreſs of their underſtand- 
ings, and their intenſe application with 
pleaſure ; the two eldeſt indeed were 
moſt remarkable in theſe particulars ; the 
third was lively and diſcerning, but 1 not 

much inclined to ſtudy. 


Mr. Grantham was cc WI 
with the praiſes given his ſons, and would 


K 6 frequently 
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frequently ſay with exultation, that now 
he hoped to ſee Frank (his ſecond ſon 
and favourite) ſomething like a lord; 
while Mrs. Grantham, more delicate in 
her expreſſion, and more attentive to her 
eldeſt ſon, expreſſed her expectation of 
ſeeing him a fine nobleman, and worthy 
to keep company with any duke in the 
land. But ſhe lamented the different fate 
of her girls, ſenſible of the diſadvantages 
they laboured under, though ſhe was at- 
tentive to the only part of education to 
which ſhe was equal, the carriage of their 
perſons ; ; and even when they were ſcour- 
ing a pewter platter, or making up but. 
ter, would call to them to hold up their 
heads; obſerving how diſgraceful it would 
be to lady Betty, or lady Mary Gran- 
tham, to poke ſo vulgarly. Mr. Elliſon 
would frequently intreat her not to mix 
predictions with her remonſtrances, while 
they could only awaken the pride, which 
lurks in every heart; her care he approv- 
ed, for though they were under a neceſ- 
firy of being poor, he did not ſee it equal 
i y Wy to be aukward 3 and his wiſh: 


es 
"4 
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es for their better education correſpond- 
ing with Mrs. Grantham's, to contribute 
towards it in the only way that at that 


time occurred to his thoughts, he prevail- 
ed with his houſe-keeper' to teach the 
girls to read; for which their parents had 
little capacity, and ſtill leſs leiſure; em- 
ploying the ſame maſter to teach them 


to write and dance, as attended their bro- = 
thers and maſter Elliſon. As the houſe- 


keeper was willing to give them all the 
improvement ſhe was able, ſhe engaged 


a a good deal of their time; and Mr. Green, 


who was maſter of the French language, 


undertook to inſtruct them in it. Thus 


employed, they, as well as their brothers, 
became daily reſidents at Mr. Elliſon's; 
and of eight children, two only remained 


in their parents hands, and thoſe merely 


becauſe they were too young to learn, 
the eldeſt of the two being but four years 
old; for Mr. Elliſon gave his houſe- 
keeper in charge to keep the girls pro- 
perly dreſſed, without any expence to their 


parents, to whom he like wiſe often made 


ſuch preſents, as he thought conduciye to 
their 
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their convenience and reaſonable gratifica- 


tions. Thus he was already, in a manner, 


father to ſeven children, and well pleaſed 


with his paternity; for the little Gran. 
thams, of whom three were boys, and 
three girls, were all a fond parent could 
have wiſhed. Another pleaſing circum- 
ſtance to Mr. Elliſon was, that Mr. Green 
proved no leſs agreeable to him as a friend 


and companion, than uſeful in the capa- 


city of a tutor; and was himſelf perffecth 


happy in his ſituation; contented with the 


application and talents of his pupils, and 
charmed with Mr. Elliſon's frank and po- 
lite behaviour; for theſe two qualities were 
very compatible in a man, whoſe benevo- 
lence and charity were ſuch, that the na- 
tural expreſſion of his heart might be 
termed pom, . n Ways 
. with it. 


Nr. Elliſon had likewiſe great base 
tion in all his other undertakings. He 
ſaw the poor live in comfort and content; 
the higher ſort in amity; and perceived 


the good Slirds of the familiar intercourſe 
: he 
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he had eſtabliſhed between them and Mr. 
Shaw; though it was frequently inter- 
rupted by violent attacks of the rheuma- 
tiſm, with which that gentleman was af- 
flicted, and often rendered thereby inca- 
ble of performing divine ſervice. To 
obviate this evil, and provide more fully 
for the care of the pariſh as well as to give 
Mr. Shaw leiſure to attend to his own 
health, which ſometimes ſuffered for want 
of it, he offered to pay the falary of 2 
curate, the income ef the living not 
being ſufficient to afford it, on condition 
that he might chuſe the perſon, and that 
he would daily read morning and evening 
prayers in his workhouſe; a propofal to 
which Mr. Shaw with joy conſented ; and 
a young man of excellent eharacter was 
made very happy by becoming the object 
of Mr. Elliſon's choice; who allowed him 
fifty pounds a year as curate, and ten for 
reading prayers to the poor ; befide neatly 
furniſhing a good apartment in a large 
farm-houſe for him, which, with free ac- 
ceſs to Mr. Elliſon's table, frequent pre- 
ſents, and little aſſiſtances that were no 
c great 
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great expence to Mr. Elliſon, rendered 
the young man's circumſtances very eaſy 
and comfortable. 


| But of all Mr. Ellifon' 8 charities, none 
gave him ſuch exquiſite delight as the 
releaſe of priſoners confined for debt. 
This he had enjoyed but once fince his 
ſettling in Dorſetſhire ; the month of May 
being, intentionally, appropriated annu- 
ally to that employment, ſetting aſide one 
hundred and fifty pounds every quarter as 
a fund for this purpoſe. As the dearneſs 
of proviſions in winter, together with the 
expences peculiar to the ſeaſon, and the 
diſadvantages which attend it to perſons 
in buſineſs, rendered that the moſt pro- 
bable time for thoſe diſtreſſes to happen, 
he thought Spring the propereſt ſeaſon for 
his viſitation of the priſons. In the 
month of May, therefore, he ſet out on 


| his progreſs, beginning with the neareſt 


towns, and extending his courſe as his 
money would allow. He viſited the pri- 
ſons wherever he came; enquired into 


the ſums for which the perſons were con- 
HE 8 fined; 
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ned; and allowed himſelf time. enough 
in each place, to examine thoroughly into 
the characters, former circumſtances, and 
every particular relative to the priſoners 
applying to great numbers for information, 
as the moſt likely means of learning the 
truth; for though it occaſioned his hear- 
ing great contradictions, yet he could by 
the manner of thoſe who repreſented them 
in the worſt light, diſtinguiſh how far they 
were influenced by prejudice: He could 
ſee malice and pique through the warmth 
and eagerneſs with which they cenſured; 
and too often diſcover malignity, and 
pharifaical pride, lurking under the maſk 
of compaſſion and wiſdom. The good | 
that was told him, he did not ſcrutinize 
with equal care; - perſuaded” that more 
praiſe than a man has a juft title to, is 
ſeldom given him, and alfo beeauſe the 
error would be leſs important. He made 
acquaintance with the principal people 
both in, and near thoſe towns, and always 
cultivated it with care, 'not only as their 
information in theſe points was material, 
15 as 1t was no leſs uſcful to him toknow 

their 
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their diſpoſitians well, whereby he could 
judge how far he might depend on their 
repreſentations, and be enabled to dray 
a juſt balance between the cenſure and the 
Praiſe, ſo frequently by different perſons 
beſtowed on the ſame man. Though 
many are confined their whole bas! in thoſe 
Joathſome ſcenes aof diſtreſs and miſery, 
wretched themſelves, and uſeleſs to the 
world, for ſuch ſmall ſums as would in- 
cline one to believe that fix hundred 
pounds might deliver a great number, yet 
Mr. Elliſon found it by no means equal to 
his wiſhes 3 for conſidering that he ſhould 
often do a man but little ſervice in releaſ- 
ing him out of priſon, except he could 
»nable him to enter into ſome method of 
gaining his ſubſiſtence, his bounty ex- 
tended beyond the debt, and to thoſe for 
whom he had procured liberty, he gave 
the means of preſerving it, by ſupplying 
them with the neceſſary aſſiſtances towards 
getting a livelihood in ſuch manner as was 
moeſt -ſuitable to their capacities, or the 
buſineſs to which they had been bred. 
He likewiſe had ſometimes whole families 
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to cloath, who, by the loſs of him on 
whoſe induſtry they depended for a main- 
tenance, were reduced to hunger and 
nakedneſs, little habitations to furniſh, and 
the _— of labour to Phae. 


In the ſuperior pleaſure Mr. Ellifon 
nada in this diſpoſition of his money, his 
taſte was natural, for nothing could be 
more delightful than the ſcenes it preſented 
to him. The joy a man who has been, for 
a time that to him appeared extremely 
long, and which often has been long in 
reality, .confined: amidſt ſtench and naſti- 
neſs, in a loathſome priſon; deprived of 
air, of ſunſhine, the moſt general gifts of 
nature; debarred both of cafe of body, 
and every comfort; with a mind tortured 
by the ſenſe of his own-wretchedneſs, and fad 
reflex ions on the miſery of a family he loves; 
the diſtreſs, perhaps the inſults, to which 
a wife for whom he has the tendereſt af- 
fection is expoſed, the ſufferings that afflict 
the infancy of a beloved offspring, left 
without the fupport, the care, the pro- 


tection of a father; the joy, 1 ſay, that 


ſuch 
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ſuch a man muſt feel, at being taken out 
of this wretched ſtate, reſtored to light 
and liberty, cannot fail of communicat- 
ing itſelf to the heart of him whoſe be. 
nevglenve beſtowed the bleſſing; nor can 
words deſcribe his ſenſations, whenever he 
beheld one of ' theſe, ſo late unhappy 
wretches, filled with (gratitude and exul. 
tation, received with - tranſport by an 
amiable wife, careſſed in the tendereſt 
manner by a family of lovely children, 

and wept over by a parent, to whoſe aged 
arms he was tkus reſtored; all ſeeming to 
think every ſorrow at an end, and the 
world become a ſtate of felicity. While 
divided by the variety of delightful fen- 


ſations with which they were at once at- 


feed, they could not feel that warm 
and perfect gratitude, which filled the 
heart of Mr. Elliſon, toward the Being 
from whom he had received 9 e of 
ee ſo much eee | 


5 Thee 3 were deed the great 
feaſts of his ſoul, but all his hours yielded 
uw refined N becauſe they were 


all 
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al ſpent in the exerciſe of henenolence ; 

a defire to do good to others, was ſo en- 

tirely his governing principle, that how- 
ever engaged in buſineſs. or pleaſure, he 

never loſt ſight of it, endeavouring to 
promote it by every action of his life. 
He would not allow himſelf to purſue 

even the gratifications of friendſhip, with- 

out attempting to turn the eſteem con- 

ceived for him to the benefit of his friend 

or, others. Nor was he contented with 
doing ſome good, except it was the beſt | 

he could do; to ſerve another did not ap- 
pear to him ſufficient, if he did not ſerve 
him to the utmoſt of his power. As this 

was the conſtant fixed principle of his 

mind, it occaſioned none of that eagerneſs 
and buſtle by which ſtarts of benevolence 
are generally diſtinguiſhed, and often ex- 
cites our admiration by rendering it more 

conſpicuous ; ; on the contrary, all he did 
was performed with ſo much calmneſs and 
humility, that if the effects had not pro- 
claimed the motive, it would never have 
been diſcerned. ' In: ſhoft, the ſtream of 
benevolence never meeting . with any ob- 
= ; ſtruction 
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ſtruction in his heart, flowed with ſo gentle 
and uninterrupted a current, as eluded the 
obſervation of the inattentive. The plea- 
ſare he felt from this eourſe of life was ſo 
great, as to enable him to bear without 
repining, and even without any very ſe. 


vere pangs, the difappointment of the 


hopes he had entertained of enjoying Mrs. 
TunſtalPs ſociety; though his affection 
ſeemed invincible, He avoided meeting 


her, baniſhed her as much as poſſi ible from 


his thoughts; and when her image would 
obtrude itſelf, duty and reaſon came to 
his aſſiſtance, and enabled bim to fup- 
preſs the tender ideas which people are too 
apt to indulge. His conduct evidently 
ſhewed, that a paſſion which makes ſo 
much confuſion in the world, owes its 
ſtrength only to our weakneſs, and that 
if properly reſiſted, by the arms where- 
with reaſon and religion can furniſh us, it 
may be reſtrained within ſuch innocent 
and moderate bounds, as neither to make 
us infamous or unhappy, though we may 


not be able totally to extinguiſh it. If 


people would but exert theſe powers, 
what 
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what various vexations and diſtreſſes would 


they eſcape! but they too often yield to 


the impulſe of . paſſion, from a perſuaſion/ 


that it is irreſiſtible ; a fatal error! be- 
leved by indolence and weakneſs; when 
it is in every perſon's power to donfeer it, 
if he will but firmly and ſincerely . 
vour to ae. | 


ne H A 3 
'Owever ſatisfied Mr. Elliſon might 


dered at half his couſin's actions, at laſt 
attacked him gravely upon the impro- 
priety he was guilty of in not living up 
to the dignity of his fortune, which he 
aſſerted to be every man's duty, obſerv- 
ing that without ſubordination and diſ- 


tinctions ſociety muſt be deſtroyed; 
with many other the like poſitions, which 


in themſelves were true, only, as frequent- 


ty happens, the concluſions proved to be 
falſe. iy | 


be with his way of life, it did not 
pleaſe Sir William; who having long won- 


3 
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Mr. Elliſon allowed the n of ſub. 
qrdinations &c. but would not agree to 
the conſequences the Baronet deduced 
from the propoſition. © You may, ſaid he, 
from my actions perceive” that I am ng 

© leveller; I enjoy every gratification for- 

© tune can yield me; I have a very good 
© houſe, not only conveniently, but hand- 
© ſomely furniſhed; I keep a Plentiful 
© table, and admit as much variety and 
elegance in that article, as is conſiſtent 
* with health and temperance; J have an 
© equipage, as many ſervants as conve- 
« nience requires, and indulge myſelf in 
improving my garden, and'the grounds 
about my houſe, in the manner that 
« beſt ſuits my inclination. What farther 
< diſtinction can my fortune make? What 
greater enjoyment can it yield me, 
© while confined to myſelf? I. raiſe no 
one to the ſame affluence that I enjoy, 
P though I. endeavour to give them the 
© bleſſing of plenty; ſurely then J am far 
from deſtroying. the ſubordination you 
think * y an opinion which 1 
am not going to diſpute,? | 
Y : That 
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5 That you enjoy the comforts of life,“ 
replied Sir William, I grant, and all you 
(have ſaid of your manner of living! im- 
plies nothing more; but where is the figure 
in which you ought to appear? The dig- 
r- {MW * nity your fortune will allow, and there- 
od Wl © fore requires of you. I make no ob- 
ms | {jection to your houſe; were it leſs good, 
' its vicinity to mine would render me {0 
d partial to it, that it would eſcape my 
nt © cenſure. I can ſee no faults in a habi- 
© tation to which I owe ſo much of your 
* ſociety ; but all prejudice aſide, it is 
© ſpacious and handſome ; it is your diſ- 
© poſition of it only that I ſhall criticize ; 
you might have a noble ſuite of rooms 
on the two firſt floors ; and I know no- 
© thing that bears more the air of gran- 
deur than being led through three or 
four fine rooms, handſomely furniſhed, 
before we are brought into that where the 
© maſter of the houſe waits to receive. 
us. This advantage, which ſo few have 
« houſes that will allow, you throw away; 
* you have fitted up but two- below, and 
© one above ſtairs, on account of the 
* A Bs « proſpect, 
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roſpe&, for company, and uſe no others 
< for that purpoſe, having appropriated 
< thoſe which ſhould have been included 
in your grand apartments to other Þeo- 
C ple; as for example, Mr. Green has 
one for his ſchool-room, your houſe- 
3 © keeper another, in a third you, have put 
« up a bed where the curate is invited to 
+ lye whenever a rainy evening overtakes 
him at your, houſe... T hen Mr. Green 
5 and your ſon have each of them 2 room 
that would not diſgrace a palacę; tutors 
< are not generally treated with ſo much 
« ceremony.z. your ſon is another, thing, 
+ he is your heir and mine, and. wall ſuc- 
ceed to my title; it is proper therefore 
s he ſhould be uſed, with diſtinction. I do 
nat object to your furniture, for conſi- 
dering the uſe to which you. have deſtin- 
ed your rooms, it would have been il 
; judged to have put any thing in them 
that was more than plain and neat, 
0 Your equipage Stay, Sir William, 
interrupted Mr, Elliſon, * ſuffer. me to an- 


ſwer to the charge againſt m me article by 
> © hy ar- 


S 4 


3 
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0 ich or I may make too ſlight a de- 
© fence, As for ſlate, my good friend, 
Jam not made for itz on what pretence 
could I aſſume it? My fortune is good, 
and 1 hope Lam grateful to Providence 
c that it is ſo, but were it ten times 
« greater, what real dignity can be- given 
* me by a thing that induſtrious dulneſs 
may acquire, or diſhoneſt arts more 
c certainly, and more ſpeedily, may gain? 
© If wealth was to be procured only by 
virtue, it would indeed carry great ho- 
* nour with it; but I fear, the ſteps to- 
«* wards riches are ſeldom. virtuous; the 
way to great wealth lies through quite 
© different road; how. then can fortune = 
give us dignity? Shall proſperous vil- | 
* lany be honoured ? Shall we reſpect the 
man who has been guilty of public ra- 
pine or private fraud, becauſe he has ac- 
« cumulated much wealth? Yet this we | 
© muſt do if riches are allowed to give mi 
$. * dignity. For my part, I fee them in ſo * 
different a light, that I am thankful my — 
fortune does not diz honour me, and think 
a myſelf happy that my poſſeſſions neither 
L 2 1 een, 


< wound my. conſcience nor my. reputa: 
< tion ; fo far from expecting honour from 
« them, I am well contented. that they are 
< unaccompanied with infamy. Thus, 
< therefore, I diſclaim. all right to dignity 
from my circumſtances, and to endea- 
< your to aſſume it would be fruitleſs. If 
21 have any inherent dignity, I preſume 
| < it will accompany me in all places; if 
1 78 have not, the grandeur of my apart. 
ments will not beſtow it. So much ce- 

© remony to bring us into the preſence 
of an inſignificant Being, in my opi: 
« nion, wears an air of diene; and if 
£ during ſo long a progreſs, Wa ideas of 
« greatneſs have entered our minds, they 
only ſerve to make the maſter of the 
houſe appear ſill more mean. On ſuch 
< occaſions, the cuſtom in ſome eaſtern 
nations of erefting magnificent temples 
to a monkey, 15 apt to come into my 
3 thoughts. Beſide, ſuch ſtate i is contrary 
£ to my notions of hoſpitaliry ; a man who 
=r receives his gueſts with pleaſure, ſhould 


ba. 11 of eaſier acceſs. -—* ſtate eee 


© as 
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as it is unfit for me, could yield : me no 
. ſatisfaction; it is not ſo with the manner 


<in which I have diſpoſed of the” rooms 


„„ x *% 


MAS: of walking through. It is a 
great gratification 1 to me to ſee Mr. Green 
in poſſeſſion of an agreeable apartment; | 
« the office of tutor T think one of 1 real 
. dignity, and I. muſt” always have the 
* trueſt reſpect for a man who by nature, 


and the good uſe he has made of the ad- 


* yantages of education, is capable of 


. forming and inſtructing : a youthful mind, 


and conſcientiouſly and diligently. per- 
« forms the taſk. His undertaking. is of 


js the moſt uſeful ſort, and requires the 
1 beſt. abilities; ; I therefore reſpect the of- 
© fice in proportion to its importance, and 
love the man both from 3 a ſenſe of his 


© merits, and my obligations to him. 
0 Whoever | receives a perſon into their 
© houſe in that character, who | is not equal 
c to it, acts a very weak part; ; and if he 


is capable of ſo noble an undertaking, 
| the! man diſhonours himſelf who does nog 


. 


- 
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pay him the reſpect he ſo well deſerves, 
The office is laborious, it ought to be tem. 
© Theo with all the indulgencies and grati- 
55 fications we can give. Iam happy in having 
A a comfortable room for the worthy curate, 
« 1 eſteem hjs. merits, and J revere his pro- 
« feſon, If the ſmallneſs of his circum- 
a ſtances may lower him in the eyes of his 
© pariſh, it is my duty to endeavour to 

© raiſe him, by treating him with the dif. 
* ſtinction due to his \ virtues. Now, my 
© good friend, you'n are Sper” to Proceed 


* by [my equipage. „ 15 


Give me leave chen, vi Sir William, 
E” to tell you that your equipage is pitiful. 
* Is it decent in a man of your fortune to 
keep only a pair of horſes? Then you 
never go attended by more than one 
= footman'; indeed you keep but two, 
and they wait leſs on yourſelf than on 
* your friends, at whoſe command they 
are always ready. There is not à gen- 
„ tleman in the county, with' a fourth 
part of your” income, whoſe equipage 
and retinue is 08 genteeler than yours. 
2 lid 
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9. 4 the. more wondered. at the laſt article, 


n. or as you love maintaining the poor, 
+ how can you do this better than by an 
increaſe of attendants? and then * 


1 * would have ſore figure for your money.” 


9 


- We 
L 11 will not, 1 Mr. Elliſon, 1 
that to your charge I plead guilty; for 
„though I acknowledge the truth of the 
b fact, I do not allow the guilt. As for 


my equipage, a pair of horſes are ſuf- 
 * ficient for any occaſions I have; and ſerve 
to ſupply the demands of Mrs. Gran- 
*tham, Mrs. Blackburn, or any other of 
© my neighbours, who. chuſe to borrow 
them; why therefore ſhould I trouble 
« myſelf with more? or keep. unneceſſary 
* horſes, at an expence that might afford. 
<the requiſites of life to a whole family? 
Neither do I by any means ſubſcribe to 
 i* the, reaſons you give me for increaſing. 
the number of my footmen; except 'I 
© were to take the maimed and the blind 
in that capacity, I look upon it as a very 
uncharitable action. Every man of mo- 


derate age, ayd tolerable health, is able- 
wa. 7 L — f 3 


— 
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to gain a ſubſiſter ce, and that by means il . ; 
* uſeful to the community, and beneficial 0 
to himſelf; health to himſe I, and to his 01 
0 cbilifen bread, the labourer bears.* 555 : Ts 
But footmen, beyond the number ne- 0 
Lelfty to the buſineſs of your houſe, ' 


* which never can 3 5 many, are main- MW. 
« tained in idleneſs7 their health and their 


morals ſuffer from want of employment; 1 
their education incapacitates them from a 
making any mental uſe of leiſure, and . 
Fin #4 ; \ 
they are freed: from corporeal labour by 1 


cuſtom; time hangs ſo heavy on their . 
© hands,” that vice" generally finds” them 3 
5 ready to embrace any meth 20d it" points 8 
out to them for getting rid of What they $ 
. know not how o employ. ToO give * 
ſuſtenance to theſe who Cafnot obtain IN © 
de it, to add Totnt convenichtes' and com- | 
forts tõ 'ſuch”as can procure themſelves 
* only'bate! necefſarits,” I think my duty, 
© as) far 4s my power will teach; but to : 
« maliltaily "RNAS, „ten uo fe abe = 
* ro-wbrltf Pacbnider 484i otlBte trie; . 
+ firſb as I hurt them ve 'edehtially} and 
3 a „ 


* 
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ſecondly, . as it is ſpending, amils the 


money with which it has pleaſed Proyi- bs 


« dence to entruſt me, for better purpoſes "N 
I may likewiſe add another very weighty, 
« objection, the depriving ſociety of hands. 
© whoſe labour might | be very, uſeful to it. 
My ſeeing it in this light, is the reaſon. 
that I never will hire a country lad as a 
footman; it would deeply wound mx 
0 conſcience. to take ſuch an one out of a 
way of life where, he might honeſtly. get 
his bread, enjoy the bleſſings of nature 
© yith ſobriety and induſtry, to introduce 


him. into a ſtate, where idleneſs muſt in 
all probability corrupt that integrity; 
which is the only certain foundation of 
Gcaſe in this life, and of happineſs in the 
world to come. The conſequences bear 


great reſemblance to thoſe attending a 


' crime I ſincerely deteſt; for next to ſe- | 


dueing the virtue of a thoughtleſs, or 
ſimple girl, is the corrupting. the inno- 
cence of an ignorant man; for ſuclr 


muſt ever, he, the conſequences of .idle-- | 


"neſs, .. 1 will always, by giving my ſer- 


ats e eee eee ene * 


ff 
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Aue preferve” what” virtues they bring to 
le, and to obſtruct mahy temptation 
eto the'vices they have acquired, as wel 
das the opportunity of indulging them, 
but no man ſhall ever, by my mean, 
ar brought into wd a 885 
h T It 18 dangerous" Enough, that f is the 
truth of it, ſaid the baronet, © ut you 
reflect on theſe things with ſtrange 
- © ſeriouſneſs, Am I to be the guardian 
©of other men's morals ? I know what 
you are going to anſwer ; you will tell 
© me that I muſt not introduce them into 
_  * temptations. which may corrupt; there 
is ſomething in that; but you carry all 
ſthoſe matters too far. But to proceed 
with your way of life. I have no great 
9 fault to find with your table; > if it is 
not ſo ſplendid, nor fo curious as thoſe of 
ſſome of our neighbours, yet every thing 
upon it is always excellent, and thete 
is an elegance in the neatneſs of it, 
Which diſtingulſnes it to advantage; leſs 
ä ra fe wanting where every diſh is ſo 
oe » That an Epicure would allow that 

* one 
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one ſufficient. Plentiful your table muſt 
j neceſſarily be, ſince ſo many are daily fed 
ell at it. But I cannot think without ſmil- 
n; ing on your improvements in your gar- 
ns, WM -* den and grounds, and all you have done 
„ais beautiful and new, for you have wiſely 
avoided imitation; but to watch the 
progreſs, is infinitely entertaining. What 
_* tribes of ſkipping children, and hob- 
In ſummer eſpecially, one ſhall ſcarcely 
find an- able bodied man in the whole - 
extent. Some of your labourers ſeem 
©fit to dig nothing but their on graves; 
© firſt or ſecond childhood always finds. 
Ffavour in your ſight. If you employ- 
ed proper work men, your whole plan 
« would have been executed before 
this time, whereas it is not now half 
6 done, But this ! is your buſineſs; & your 
i garden is finiſhed, and. that 15 the only 
part I ſee. from my windows 3. but what 
vexes me is, chat people muſt think 
you. employ. there young and old chil- 


5 dren. out of. a ſpirit of, cor ctouſneſs, . 
Ls6. e 
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© having them for 2 trifle, as PER you 
might; though I 'know- you give the 
poor feeble wretches the wages of the 

beſt labourers; and the children double 
© what rhey deſerve. This is a diſgrace 

to you, and e gas as 1 Tandy! it vexes 
me.“ * 1 


rtl That: . are * i 600 n at my 
* labourers, - anſwered. Mr. Elliſon, I do 
not take at all amiſs; {ſometimes can- 
© not; forbear it myſelf, when I ſee two 
+ of. the poor worn-out. fellows, trying 
with all their might to raiſe: a ſtone or 
log of wood from the ground, which I 
could lift with one hand, till at length, 
finding their endeavours ineffectual, one 
b of them calls his grandſon Jacky or Tom- 

C my to add his mite of ſtrength, and 
thereby perform the wondrous feat, of 
which they are as proud as Hercules of 
any of his labours. Sometimes too a little 
failure of eye- ſight leads them into ri- 
diculous errors, wherein I am obliged 
to let them continue, rather than morti- 
fy them with dhe euſe af their infirmi 


nb 2 ties. 


„ 
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ties: I do not wonder therefore if you 
are diverted; but I am ſorry you fhould 
be vexed. What hurt does it do me, 


c that people "miſtake my motive; they 


* ſo frequently charge me with being la- 
« viſh, that if they ſometimes impute a little 
covetouſneſs to me unjuſtly, it will only 
« ſerve to form a kind of balance, which 
© may the better reconcile them to my 
conduct. By able-bodied men, as you 

© obſerve; my work might have been done 
long ago, and with much leſs expence; 


+ but what advantage would that have 
been to me? my great amuſement would 


* be over, for moſt; things give us more 
pleaſure in the proſecution than in the 


< enjoyment z and as for the expence, I 
ſhould be very glad to be at the ſame, 


were I never to have any property in 
© the work. Youth. cannot be too early. 
inured to labour. I conſider that in tile 
children Lemploy, I am ſowing the ſeeds 
© of future ſtrength and induſtry ; and in 


the mean time their parents feel the be? 
nefits of a numerous offspring, and learn 
| be it A: — gift from Provi- 


> v8 dence, 
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< dence, which thoſe cannot eaſily think 
it, who find their children a heavy bur. 
den for twelve or fourteen years; and 
© asit relieves them from a good deal of this 
< load, it encourages others to marry,. who 
- © obſerve that in a very few years, a child 
may gain ſufficient to diſcharge the ad- 
© ditional expence it creates. I look on 
© 1dleneſs as ſo great a curſe, that I think 
* I make old age happy in employing i it; 
the decrepid by this means preſerve their 
© independency,” and while they ſee they 
are of ſome uſe, they are leſs ſenſible of 
© their infirmities; they even admire their 
© own powers, when they behold the 
_ *'beauties which they have had their ſhare 
in producing; and I verily believe, for 
< that reaſon, think my garden the fineſt. 
thing the world ever contained fince 
tithe deſtruction of paradiſe. I certainly 
would on no account give them leſs 
wages than their junio require; their 
* age wants fuller comforts, and greater 
e indulgencies, and I ſhouid be ſorry to 
join with time in oppreſſing them.” In 
8 ee you obſerve, I have few 
1.385 others: 


Sir Gronon Ku Sion. Sov. 
« others * A labourer is as happy if em 


« ployed by one of my neighbours, as 


by myfelf, he therefore receives no 
reaſon I chuſe he ſhould become mine 
„only, "when no one elſe has buſineſs for 


him; and in the interim I content my- 


ſelf with thoſe Winger no other ok 
* «will e 1 5 EPR : 


* 1 . » ſaid Sir © William, * F] 700 
* ever eat a meal; fof you might always | 
« find ſomebody who had rather eat n 
than 2 * 4 to pO: | 


3 Mook no, my Mey and? anſwered 
Mr .Ellifon, when neceſſaries are in Aer. 
8 bien, I firſt. conſider myſelf.” „ ee 


3 ** not W your way ef aſs 
c ing. Is not all you. have e own?“ in- 

berate the Loight., 264 api} 
1 Not a 7 36 as it, Sir William? * 
plied. Mr. Elliſon, . © I have nothing of 


my own, Tou ſtare ; I will * my- 


© ſelf 
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, time, as given 1 me in truſt, to be ex- 

© pended. in the ſervice of the Giver. I 
am but a, ſteward, and muſt render an 
exact account of all that is delivered i in- 
« to my hands. The. beſt manner in 
- 2M © which TI can ſerve my maſter, i is in bene · 
« fiting his creatures; I therefore think 
a myſelf obliged to ſpend the greateſt part 
* of my fortune in relieving the neceſſi- 
tous, in providing for the good of their 
* ſouls, and the eaſe of their bodies. My 
© underſtanding is given to direct me in 
* the beſt way of performing this, and to 
have its ſhare in doing good to others, 
as. well as to be exerciſed in'thankful- 
© neſs to, and adoration of that Being, who 
© has graciouſly. beſtowed on me ſo de- 
© lightful an office; and theſe: ought alſo 
to be the chief employments of my time, 

and the purpoſes. to which I ſhould ap- 
_ © ply my health. But as I believe that 
my bountiful Maſter deſigned I ſhould 
6 _ a ave: 5 ov rnd vn! theſe” things 
of 10 q "10 1 for 0 
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for my own enjoyment, you ſee I allow 

0 myſelf a far greater abundance, than. 4 
« give to any one elſe; but even that 1 
ſhould not think juſtifiable, if 1 could | 
not make it more conducive to his, ſer- 


vice, than a contrary courſe. Thus, my 

good friend, I have opened to you my 
« whole heart; ; theſe are the principles 
which I hope will ever direct me, and 


prove the rule of my whole conduct. * 


am miſtaken, which in this point I 
think ſcarcely poſſible, vit is at leaſt an 


error which affords me great happineſs, 


and much inward ſatisfaction; and as 


© my motive is right, I have no doubt but 


vhat reſults from it will be acceptable; 
when we act in oppoſition to pride, va- 


* nity,”and ſenſuality, we are certainly on 


the“ ſafe ſide. 1 can claim no merit 
; from mortifieation 3 as 1 could 1 by tis 


„ 
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Nr. Ellifon had never matt aba 


declaration. of his principle of action; 
though 
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_ though he had at different times expreſſed 
the ſame ſentiments. He was glad of 
every opportunity of ſpeaking on the ſub. 
ject, without ſeeming to ſeek it, for he 
wiſhed to bring the baronet over to his 
opinions, but knew that an appearance 
of a deſign to influence him, muſt fruf- 
trate all his hopes. He was: therefore 
well pleaſed that Sir William blamed his 
conduct, as by defending himſelf, he got 
an opportunity of urging. more. ſtrongly, 

arguments which were to him convinc- 
ing z and had the ſatisfaction of . ſeeing 
they made no ſmall impreſſion. They 
raiſed ſuch ſcruples in the baronet's mind, 
that he frequently reſumed the ſubjes, 
and by degrees was brought to approve 


Mr. Elliſon' 8 conduct, though he could 
not reſolve to imitate jt thoroughly. He 


felt himſelf more inclined; to. give his mo- 
ney than his time, for he was indolent 
but not covetous; and as far as his vanity, 
and his notions of dignity, which could 
not be totally eradicated, would permit, 
he was willing to join with Mr., Elliſon in 
ſome of is chaten on condition that he 
l ſhould 


ſhould: be excuſed from taking his ſhare 
of the trouble. As nothing appeared to 


him ſo worthy of compaſſion, as that ſtate 


which "deprived a man of all power over 
his own actions, and ſubjected him entire- 
ly to the will of another, he deſired he 
might add four hundred a year to Mr. 


Ellifon's fund for the releaſe of priſoners; 


and gave him liberty to apply to him on 
any exigence that ſhould offer. The an- 
nual four hundred Mr. Elliſon readily ac- 
cepted; but was back ward as to the uſe 
of the permiſſion he gave him, finding that 
the peculiarity of his humour made him 
apt to ſtart objections to any thing pro- 
poſed; not from an unwillingneſs to part 
with his money, but from a reluctance 
to agree in 1128 other perſon $ ee. 


"© H A 5 VI. 
Tees cempemncn 250 virtue are 


the beſt preſervatives of health, yet 
they cannot ſecure to any one an uninter- 


rupted ſtate. Mr. Elliſon, while employ- 


ed in aſſiduous endeavours to alleviate the 


ſu flerin ngs: 
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ſufferings of others, became himſelf the 
object of compaſſion. He was ſeized with 
a violent fever, which ſo far baffled the 
Mill and care of Dr. Tunſtall, for whom 
he had ſent on being firſt taken ill, that 
in three days he was entirely delirious 
and his life judged to be in great danger. 
The grief of his friends and dependent; 
is eaſier to be imagined than deſcribed; 
but none felt more ſincerely on the occa- 
-fion than Mrs. Tunſtall, whoſe gratitude 
attached her very ſtrongly to him, tho 
he had never been in his company ſince 
the morning that determined him to give 
up all pretenſions to her. She afways 
wajted the doctor's return with impatient 
anxiety, and was greatly affected by the 
account her huſband gave her in the be- 
ginning of the ſecond week of Mr. Ell. 
ſon's illneſs; of the accident which had 
happened to his houſe-keeper z who, by 
a fall down ſtairs, had put out her ankle, 
and muſt be' totally confined to her cham- 
ber; whereby ir. Ellifon was "deprived 
of a very careful, tender, "and ſenſible 
nurſe, which his. ſituation rendered ex- 
: tremely 
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ai neceſſary, and yet the doctor ſaw 
no means of procuring him one 3. any of 
the ſervants, or people in the pariſh, would 
have attended him vith care and affec- 
tin, but their ignorance diſqualified them 
for the truſt. Mrs. Tunſtall was ſhock- 


ed to think of the danger he muſt run in 


ſuch hands, and aſked, Whether there 
* was any probability that in his inſane 
«ſtate of mind he ſhould know her; for 
if not, ſhe ſhould think herſelf very hap- 
©py, if by her care and attendance, ſhe 


could make any return for the obliga- 


tions he had conferred on her.“ The 
doctor replied, That he did not think 
there was any chance of his knowing 
cher, his ſenſes were ſo entirely diſorder- 
*ed, but that the fatigues of ſuch an of- 


* fice, together with the anxiety ſhe muſt 
feel for ſo excellent a friend, might prove 
© very dangerous in her preſent ſtate, ſhe ' 


© being then in the eighth month of her 
pregnancy, and therefore he could not 
* ealily agree to it. 


= 
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«As for my health, anſwered Mr, 
Tunſtall, to what dangers ought not 
| <.oratitude. to prompt me to expoſe-my. 
<.ſelf,. for the fake of the man to whom 
<.I owe: my. preſent happineſs; in a word, 
to whom I owe Zou! ſhould not de- 
ſerve you if I did not feel the debt too 
great to be diſcharged, but yet endea- 
© your to do all in my power towards ac- 
< quitting it. The welfare of the child 
I bear is a tenderer point; but as what! 
am going to do, appears to me an in- 
c diſpenſible duty, I am ſupefititious or 
* enthuſiaſtic enough, to think it will not 
be attended with, any bad conſequences, 
<You will of courſe be there great part 
© of every day, and will be a judge if there 
© appears to be any danger of its produc- 
ing very bad effects; I may then, if ne- 
< ceflity requires it, relinquiſh my charge, 
©the worſt may by that time be paſt; 


and I am really perſuaded, that my mind 
© will be much more at eaſe when I am 
following the impulſe of my gratitude, 
than if 1 have any room to reproach my- 


1 ſelf for an omiſſion of duty. Reflexi- 
4 | 0 * ONS 
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« ofis of that ſort, together with my re- 
< card for Mr. Elliſon, would make his 
death ſo affecting, as in my opinion 
might be more dangerous in my preſent 
4 «ſtate men wee w you apprehend. q 
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The Doctor 8 e Pak * 3 
5 ee him very unwilling to conſent 
to her propoſalʒ; but ſhe urged it with 
ſuch perſuaſive importunity, that he at 
length, though reluctantly, agreed to carry 0 
her to Mr. Elliſon's that ve” day. 
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She had no ſooner given ſuch orders. as 
were neceſſary for the conduct of her fa- 
mily during her abſence, and packed up 
the linen ſhe ſhould want, than ſhe ſum- 
moned the doctor to perform: his promiſe. 
He did not delay the execution of it, but 
carried her thither ; and introducing her 
to the .houſe- keeper, acquainted her with 
Mrs. Tunſtall's motives. The good wo- 
man, . whoſe accident had given her more 
concern on her maſter” s account than on 
her own, was overjoyed at finding ther 
place would be ſo well ſupplied; and 


readily g granted Mrs, Tunſtalf᷑s requeſt, 
of 


ü » «a 
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that Mrs. Tunſtall had ever been there, 


of not informing Mr. Elliſon, if they 
had the happineſs of ſeeing him recover, 


which ſhe hoped to conceal from him, by 
retiring upon the firſt ſymptoms” of a re- 
turn of reaſon, Her motive for this cau- 
tion was, the fear leſt ſuch a token of her 

regard might awaken any tender ſenſa. 
tions in his Feat, which ſhe flattered her- 
ſelf had been for ſome time at eaſe; 
though the period he had fixed for avoid- WM © 


ing her, that wherein he ſhould be torally 


indifferent, was perhaps not come, as he a 
had hitherto obſerved the ſame care. The WW F 


houſe-keeper' promiſed to give the like * 
caution to Jn reſt of the ſervants. WW ni 


EY is 16 to imagine that Mrs. Tunſtal 


an office ſhe undertook. out of gratitude. 
The only Teſt ſhe allowed herſelf was on 


b 
h 
' muſt perform with the greateſt aſſiduity 5 
01 


a couch, in Mr. Ellifon* 8 chamber; ſhe c 
d all his medicines, and gave him 2 
every thing he took ; but was careful not K 


to approach his bed - ſide on his firſt wak- 


ing, leſt ſleep mighs calm his delirium, 
- and 
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and expoſe her to his knowledge. She 


e. 
1 was ſeldom out of his chamber, Ex- 
re, MI cept during one or two ſhort viſits 
by WM ſhe daily made his houſe-keeper, for 
e- a whole week that he continued in the 


u- Wl fame melancholy ſtate; he then began to 
er recover his ſenſes, but was fo weak and 
2- Wl ſpent, he took little notice of any thing 

r- Wl that paſſed; ſhe therefore prolonged lee 
>: Wl attendance for ſome days, keeping out 
of his ſight, but directing the nurſe, and 
watching that all proper care was taken ; 
and ſhe had the ſatisfaction, before Mr. 
Elliſon was well enough to diſcover there 
was any other perſon than his nurſe in the 
room, to ſee the houſe-keeper able to be 
brought in, and take the ſame care ſhe 
herſelf, had done for ſome days, though 
ſhe was not ſufficiently recovered to walk, | 
or even ſtand; ſhe then with great joy 
reſigned her office, and returned home, 
free from the apprehenſions for Mr. Elli- 
fon's:. fe which had induced her to 


.. it. 
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_Every = confirmed. her in, this Eaſy 
fate of mind; for his recovery, though 
ow, was uninterrupted; and the many 
hearts which his extreme danger had op- 


ꝓreſſed with grief and anxiety were reliey- | 
ed from their heavy burden; more ſenſi. 


ble than ever of the value of the man on 
whom their happineſs, depended, as all 
their ſenſibility had been , awakened by 
his illneſs. The houſe- keeper, who was 
charmed with Mrs. Tunſtall's conduct, 
and had made an impreſſion, equally fa- 
vourable on that lady, was faithful to her 
| promiſe ; being not only ſilent herſelf, 
as to the friendly part Mrs. Tunſtall had 
adcted, but taking care that the family 
ſhould all be equally prudent. The fame 
caution had been given to Sir William, 
but not with the like ſucceſs. He had 
been much concerned for his couſin, 
though a fear left his diſorder might be 
contagious, - had prevented his entering 
his chamber. He had called at the houſe 
daily, and always aſking for Mrs. Tum 
ſtall had frequently ſeen her; but a re- 
iber ue. to abſencing , herſelf from her 
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patient, had made her reduce thoſe inter- 
views into very ſhort compaſs; only ſtay- 
ing long enough to anſwer his enquiries 
after the ſick man. The appearance of 
ſo ſtrong. an attachment, the hazard ſhe 
had run, and the uncommonneſs of the 
action, had made ſuch an impreſſion on 
him, that the utmoſt his prudence could 
effect, was to be ſilent on the ſubject, 
till his couſin was pretty well recovered; 
and then, news being brought them as 
they were ſitting together that Mrs. Tun- 
ſtall was brought to bed, he could not 
forbear obſerving, that ſhe had but Juſt 
had time to recover her fatigue. T8 


Mr. Ellifon uſually avoided enteriag in- 
to any converſation on a ſubje& wherein 
he felt himſelf roo tenderly intereſted, 
but his ſenſibility on the preſent occaſion 
put him off his guard; and he enquired 
to what fatigue Sir William alluded. The 


Baronet could no longer reſiſt the defire he 


felt of acquainting his couſin with Mrs, 
Tunſtalbs extraordinary care of him, to 
W Mr, Elliſon liſtened with equal ſur- 

M 2 prize 
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prize and pleaſure. Her conduct on this 
coccaſion had the effect ſhe feared from it, 
if it came to his knowledge, for it awaken. 
ed every tender ſenſation; but theſe were 
not accompanied with the pain the thought 
might attend them. He had brought 
himſelf to ſuch a patient acquieſcence in 
the decrees of Providence, that while he 
cheriſhed: the remembrance. of her with 
' tenderneſs, his regret for his diſappoint- 
ment was calm and temperate. He attri- 
buted her care to the gratitude of a noble 
mind, and felt ineffable pleaſure in fo 
ſtrong a proof that his eſteem was juſt, 
The action agreed fo well with the gene- 
roſity of his nature, that to him it ap- 
| peared natural, and he did not draw from 
it one argument that could flatter his pak 
fion with a probability of her being ac- 
tuated by any other principle ; nor in- 
deed did he wiſh it; to have believed ſhe 
harboured a ſentiment which muſt have 
interrupted her happineſs, without in- 
_ creaſing his, would have given him pain; 
with pleaſure he ſaw he had no reaſon for 
ay” ſuch — and refuted all the 
- ar- 
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arguments Sir William s narrower mind 
urged, to perſuade him that tenderneſs 
had as great a ſhare as generoſity in Mrs. 
Tunſtall's behaviour, Any virtue in a 
moderate degree is eaſily credited, but 
when it exceeds the common 'boundaty, 
it is generally miſconſtrued i into ſome vice, | 
or ſelfiſh purpoſe, by people who canflot 
comprehend what is ſo far above their 
own feelings, I have ſeldom known an 
action greatly generous, fail being 1255 
buted to ſome view of private i 

and bring ſome degree of diſcredit on the 
perſon' who would have gained honour by 


JH WH 


a ſmall bounty. A mind truly firm and 


; noble will dikegate fl this conſequence, 


reaping a plealpre rom its own reflexions 
which far ſurpaſſes what the approbation 


of mankin ad can beſtow ; bur timid virtue 
will 2 be : diſcoutaged by this in- 
| joltice, and rather forego, though with 
pain, the means of, conferring; a great bg- 
gnefit, than be nen to ee 
1 We w e e fp einer 
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Mr. Elliſon. felt . himſelf under great 
obligations to Mrs. Tunſtall for the part 
ſhe had, acted; and acknowled ged his 
ſenſe of it to the Doctor in the warmeſt 
terms; and to procure a good opportu- 
nity of making a more ſubſtantial return, 


deſired he would permit him to be god- 


father to his new. born. ſon, though nor 


preſent on the occaſion ; as he intended 


before that time to leave the country, in 
compliance with the Doctor's advice to 
change the. air, as the moſt likely ; means 
1 perfecting his recovery. iP 


© Mr. Elliſon deſigned brit to int t his 
ſiſter, whom he had not ſeen ſince he ſet- 
tled in Dorſetſhire; and then to perform 
his promiſe of reviſiting Millennium-hall, 
which . nothing had prevented his doing 
before, but an unwillingneſs to leave 
home, where he thought himſelf more 
uſefully employed, than he could be in 
any other place. He ſet out. ſome days 


' ſooner, i in order to make his abſence at the 


chriſtening. of Dr. Tunktall's child leſs re- 
markable. Mr, Elliſon, had the Pleaſure 
n &. T2 of 
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of ſeeing his ſiſter very happily ſituated ; 

poſſeſſing,” as well as deſerving, the affec- 
tion and indulgence of a very good huſ- 
band, and furrounded by a family of very 
fine children. The cordial reception he 
met with there, might have tempted him 
to make a long ſtay, if his ſeveral duties 
at home, which muſt ſuffer in the perfor- 
mance during his abſence; had not deter- 

mined him to obſerve exactly the time he 
had allotted for his tour; but to render 
his departure more eaſy on all ſides, he 
obtained a promiſe from his ſiſter, and 
brother-in-law, to, return his viſit the firſt 
favourable - opportunity. e 


He then proceeded to Millennium-hall 
and friendſhip” welcomed him to the 
houle, where hoſpitality: had firſt received 
him. He was now treated without cere - 
mony ; the politeneſs of the inhabitants 
inſpiring him with the ſame caſe as if he 
had been one of the family, a ſociety in 
Which he held it great honour to be in- 
cluded. As he was perfectly acquainted 


with their charitable 9 all re- 
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ſerve on IR 8 was now baniſhed, 
and they frankly acquainted him with Ko 
ſucceſs and improvements, as well as their 
plans for new charities. Among theſe, 
the moſt conſiderable, was one chiefly in- 
tended for the benefit of thoſe who ap- 
pear no objects of charity: but theſe la- 
dies, far from thinking poverty the only 
evil which chriſtian benevolence ſhould 
| lead us to redreſs, did not even conſider 
it as the moſt important. The ſoul, az 
the nobleſt, and moſt durable part of us, 
Was the chief object of their care and fol- 
IHE phos 


The es e vicious, 
ure of life, intq which too many fall, 
appeared to them evidently to proceed 
moſt commonly from a faulty education, 
whether public or private, the errors 
therein being numerous, though different. 
In regard to both ſexes the caſe ſeemed 
much the ſame, but the education of boys 
was above their ſphere; they aimed no 
farther than to rectify ſome of the errors 
in "Teimaſe' education. a 


8 | | As 
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As theſe ladies had lived long in retite- 


ment, and free from crowds and buſtle 
had led à life of reaſon and virtue, it is 


not ſtrange that their way of hank, on 
various ſubjects ſhould be a little un- 


faſhionable ; and perhaps it was not more 
ſo on any point than, on education ; which 


though the moſt material, was, in their 


opinions, greatly erroneous z but in gene- 


ral they thought parents more deſerving 


of compaſſion than cenſure. They ob- 


ſerved that many were incapable of giving 
their children much education, having re- 
ceived few improvements themſelves, 


either from early inſtruction, or later vo- 
luntary application; hred in ignorance, 


they had acquired a narrowneſs of mind, 
Which conceives no more extenſive idea 


of virtue than what ſerves to ſecure us 


from infamy and the rigours of law; in- 


ſenſible to all thoſe various duties, and 


ſocial good offices, which, though. the 


ſafety of our perſons and reputations do 
not depend upon them, yet are ſo. efſen- 


tial to the happineſs of all thoſe connect - 


ed with us; for a woman may be a very 
M 5 1 
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difigregible' wife; a- tireſome friend, a 
harſh' miſtreſs, and very deficient in the 
duties of a mother, and yet, according 
to this narrow way of thinking, be ho- 
neſt, chaſte, prudent, and in the com- 


mon acceptation of the phraſe, good na- 


tured, 10 acquit ourſelves well in any 
of theſe capacities we ought to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with the extent of 
every virtue, from whence we ſhall learn, 


that there is no action ſo trifling, wherein 


virtue is not concerned; or, to ſpeak more 
properly, that ſcarcely any action 1s trifl- 


ing, ſince in ſome way it affects the eaſe 
and fatisfaction of another; and if not 
immediately hurtful, becomes fo, by tax- 


ing up that time and attention, which 


might be employed either to our own, or 


ſome other perſon's benefit. Thus, thoſe 
actions which are called totally indiffe- 


rent, if we conſider them properly, we 


mall fee are ſo far bad, as we waſte on 


them the hours given for better purpoſes; 
for an extenſtve view of religious or mo- 


ral duties, will teach us that every action 
of 4 our ves "ought. to be uſeful. | Upon 


theſe 
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theſe common, . and frequent acts, de- 
pends in great meaſure the happineſs of 


thoſe connected with us. Great injuries 
or great benefits are ſeldom in our power; 
the opportunities for either are few; but 
by a number of ſmall vexations, we may 
render a perſon more miſerable than we 
could by one great injury. There is an 
elaſticity in our ſpirits, which enables 
them to riſe again after a great and ſudden 
blow, while a frequent repetition of vexa- 
tions keeps them down, and deprives 
them of all power of exertion: but a nar- 
row mind ſees not the iniquity of fuch 
oppreſſion, in a right light, becauſe the 
evils it inflicts are not expreſsly included 
either in the prohibitions in the. Decalogue 
or the laws of the land; blind te the | 
ſpirit of the law, they attend only to the 
words. Thoſe, therefore, whole ideas are 
circumſcribed within ſuch; narrow bounds, 
are ill qualified to cultivate. the minds f 
their children. But yet it is not from the 
imbecillity of mothers that children 
chiefly ſuffer; there are now few who ap- 


y even what talents they have to domeſtic 
M 6 duties 
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duties. Amuſement is too often the bu- 
ſineſs of their lives; and in the round of 
diverſions they purſue, their children are 
ſometimes forgotten, but always neglected. 
If they are admitted into their company, 
the perſon whoſe inſtructions and conduct 
ſhould lead them to virtue, whoſe: pru- 
dence ſhould warn them againſt vice, and 
defend their unexperienced youth from all 
the dangers to which it is unavoidably ex- 
poſed, ſets them an example of nothing 
but levity and indiſcretion; teaches them 
by the fureſt means, example, that dreſs, 
cards, and diſſipation, are the great buſi- 
neſs of life; and what reaſon would lead 
| ſome of the beſt diſpoſed almoſt in infancy 
to condemn, becomes ſanctified by the 
practice of her whom ey Know 1 it is their 
duty to reifes if 


Some mothers have flo G Wie 
that the company they keep is not proper 
for their daughters, but inſtead of chang- 

ing their acquaintance, and their way of 
fe on that account, and conſidering that 
what will corrupt their children, cannot 
C ; be 
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be: innocent in themſelves, they take an- 


other method, and confine their daughters 


in a — aſſigning over all maternal 
care to a governeſs, who though low in 
birth, and indigent in circumſtances, is 
ſuppoſed equal to a truft, for which few 
parents, 8 wag all the advantages their 
fortune and ſtation can give them, are 


ſufficiently qualified; and for the poo 


emolument of a ſmall ſtipend, ſhe is ex- 
pected to take that care, which regard for 
the firſt and moſt important duty of life, 


natural affection, and all the tender ties 


of maternity, cannot induce the mother 
to perform. Maſters indeed are procured, 
external accompliſhments ſometimes are 
cultivated, and the young ladies may un- 
fortunately excel in a minuet, on the 


| harpſichord, or with a pencil; this I call 


unfortunate, becaule it only ſerves to lay 
them open to flattery ; and vanity deſtroys 
what little naturat merit remained; for the 


plant, weak from the barrenneſs of the 


foil, and want of cultivation, makes but 


little reſiſtance. Parents who pique them- 


felyes moſt on the education of their 
daughters, 
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daughters, generally produce them into 
the world, thus provided with every thing 


that can render it dangerous, without hav- 


ing attempted to fortify their minds againſt 


the temptations that await them, or to give 
them one qualification fit for domeſtic life: 
their attention being wholly fixed on ex- 
ternals, while the hearts and underſtand. 


ings of their children are totally neglect- 


ed; few goed or uſeful principles incul- 
cated, no true knowledge acquired, no 
new ideas excited, To improve their 
public appearance being the great object, 
no domeſtic qualifications, no amuſements 
for retired leiſure are taught them; their 
pleaſures depend wholly on others, and 


the hours which are not paſſed in com- 
pany, become burdened with all the miſe- 


ries of ignorance and idleneſs; in theſe 


they muſt languiſh if debarred of diſſipa- 


_ tfon, as incapable, of amuſing themſelves 
as of being uſeful to others. French, and 
ſometimes Italian perhaps, makes a part 


of thein education; but as they generally 


learn the one out of Novels, and the 


other A hh in Paſtorals, their hearts ac- | 


quire 
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quite. corruption and folly,” faſter: than 
their heads do the languages; and their 


underſtandings, inſtead of being improj ed, 
are ql moon «A their wag ned 14 f 
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5 ou not have my reader take for 
granted, that the ſentiments with which 
the laſt chapter finiſhed, are my own. I | 
have no title to cenſure the faſhionable 
world in ſo material a point; but the la- 
dies who gave occaſion to the ſubject, had 
by ſuperior merit acquired a right of judg- 
ing for themſelves, and might with juſ- 
tice criticize the manners of a world, that 
would ſufficiently make itſelf amends by 
deſpiſing them, for leading a life fo con- 
trary to its - moſt favourite maxims. 
However, they were ſo little addicted to 
cenſure” others, that they would ſcarcely 
have ſaid much on the ſubject, had they 
not been determined on an attempt to 
remedy the errors they blamed. An ar- 
tiſt may be thought unreaſonable that will 
not allow any one to criticize his works, 
who 
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.J who cannot excel him in his art; but theſe 

ladies had a title even beyond this: that 
they could have better performed a mo- 
ther's part they had evidently -proved, 
without having ſtood in that relation to 
any one; but they were deſirous of ſhew- 
: ing to others how to do the ſame, and of 
giving even to ſuch mothers as would not 
| themſelves. undertake the education of 


their children, an > 0 wap of ** 
their Places better W 


I have related their opinions of 1. 
| e and they did not think more 
favourably of the more public methods. 
Schools appeared to them in general ſo ill 
conducted, that they ſaw no advantage in 
ſending a child thither, except the remov- 
ing her from the danger of being con- 
4 taminated by the example of her mother, 
and her other relations, which in ſome 
caſes might be deſirable. The ignorance 
of the perſons who keep ſchools, and the 
great number of ſcholars received at them; 
the little time and attention given by the 
maſters; and indeed * impoſe of 
Pai ac ſo 
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ſo many children being properly inſtructed 
by ſo few. perſons, were they ſufficiently 


qualified; made them fear that the ſcho- 
lars learnt more evil and folly of each 
other, than good from the miſtreſs and 
teachers. Out of the great numbers of 

1g ladies of their acquaintance educat- 
ed at boarding-ſchools, very few had they 
ſeen improved by it; to any uſeful or va- 
luable purpoſe in life they generally re- 
turned as little qualified as the day they 
were ſent to it; their acquiſitions ſeldom 
extending farther, than a little bad F rench, 
a ſmattering of muſic, a tolerable mi- 


nuet, a great deal of low pride, much 
pertneſs, vitolerable vanity, and ſome * | 


hood. 


To ee to als the? ladies the 
full extent of maternal duty, and to pre- 
vail on them to ſacrifice the love of gaicty 
and diſſipation to a due care of their chil- 
dren, they were ſenſible would prove a 
fruitleſs attempt. Some, even in high 
life, ſet an example i in this particular, from 
hien more effect might n be ex- 


pected 
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pected than from any verbal arguments; 
and where they fail, no hope remains. But 
they imagined it poſſible to mend public 
education. With this view they deter. 
mined to eſtabliſh ſeveral ſchools, and de- 
fired” Mr. Ellifon would take their plan 
into conſideration, and object to any part 
that he diſapproved. Their 3 Was 
er Sb 019148 O afjor's. 
| n qualified: ſeveral young women 
perfectly well for the purpoſe, they de- 
igned to unite four or five in ſociety, who 
mould take boarders at the uſual prices, 
dut never above twenty in number, chat 
they might be able to keep a vigilant 
watch over them, and inſtruct them fully, 
The different genius's of theſe young wo- 
men had led them to excel in different 
talents; one in muſic, another in draw. 
ing, and a third in writing and arithmetic; 
while another had penetrated more deep- 
ly into ſcience ; whereby they were en- 
abled, when united, to teach the young 
ladies committed to their care, every 
| branch of education, except dancing, for 
: which 
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which alone they would have occaſion to 
ſeek for foteign aſſiſtance. Their patro- 
neſſes had rendered them thoroughly ſen- 
ſible, that they were not to undertake this 
office, merely with a view of procuring 
themſelves, a ſubſiſtence, or even of reap- 
ing honour from any. ſhining. qualifica- 
tions they might give their ſcholars, but 
as perſons who were to render an account 
at the laſt day of the manner in which they 
had executed it; and who were conſcious, 
that ſince it had pleaſed God to place 
them in chat ſituation, it was their duty 
to act therein like his faithful ſervants 3. 
breeding up thoſe who ſhould: be placed“ 
under their care, in the manner moſt;pleafs 
ing ko him; qualifying them, as far as 
they were able, to perform well the du- 
ties of any ſtation to which they ſhould 
3 called. For this purpoſe their firſt 
and chief endeavours were to be direct 
toads fixing deeply on their minds 
the great principles of religion, guard- 
ing them equally from ſuperſtition and 


fanaticiſin, + As from levity and carelefſneſs 
900 PO 


in ſo material a point. As one means of 
arriving at this great end, they Were to 
cultivate the children's underſtandings, 


and teach them thoſe languages, the ac- 
quiſition of which are” moſt defirable, 


and "ſuch polite arts as are conſidered as 


accompliſhments! proper for young wo- 
men of faſhion, hereby they would ac- 
quire ſo many laudable and pleaſing ways 
of amuſing themſelves, as would ſecute 
them againſt the melancholy neceſſity of 
being obliged to ſeek diverſions from 
abroad. Theſe ladies conſidered that per- 
ſons of all ages, but particularly the young, 
muſt have amuſements, otherwiſe their 
ſpirits | will - languiſh; abd their minds 
gro too dull even to perform ſerious 
duties with vigour; and thought nothing 
ſo likely to preſerve them from ' giddy 
- diff ipation, and a mad purſuit after pub- 
lie entertainments, as ſo enlarging their 
minds by reaſon and knowledge, that they 
might ſee the futility of idle diverſions, 
and feel unſatisfied with every pleaſure 
which their reaſon difapproved 3 and like- 


viſe giving them a variety of agreeable 


employments 
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employ ments to amuſe their leiſure hours 
at home, which every one who aims at 
any ſtable happineſs, or at performing 
well the part of a daughter, wife or mo- 
ther, ſhould make! the principal ſcene of 
her pleaſures; for we. may wildly traverſe 
the whole world in ſearch of happineſs, 

yet ſhall never attain it but in our own 
houſes, and in the ſincere ee of 
our reſpective duties. 


In conſequence of this attention to the 
improvement of the underſtandings of 
theſe young ladies, care was taken to di- 
rect their reading in the moſt inſtructive 
courſe ; to trace out for them a regular 
ſeries of hiſtory ; and in every other branch 
of knowledge, to lead them through the. 
propgr gradations with the like regula- 
rity ; confining them on every ſubject to 
the beſt authors, and not ſuffering them 
d fall i into that incoherent deſultory man- 


1 


rather confounds 5 diffipates, than i in- 

" 8 firuts. the mind, and is indeed no better 
. chan a ſerious kind of idleneſs, produc- 
„ e tive 
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tive of little more improvement than more 
lively ſorts of diſſipation. With hiſtory, 
geography and chronology were made to 


go hand in hand; the leſs abſtruſe parts 


of aſtronomy, natural philoſophy, ethics, 
and the rational parts of metaphyſics, were 
admitted into their ſtudies. FS CNN od 


_ 


The ſecond ook of ſchools which came 
into the plan theſe ladies had formed, 
was Chiefly defigned for ſuch as had no proſ- 
pect of conſiderable. fortunes ; and there- 
fore were not entitled to any higher ex- 
pectations than marrying men in good 
trades, country gentlemen of ſmall eſtates, 
or men in the church, army, or ſome other 


employment, which yielding only a life 


income, diſqualified them from getting 
wives of fortune, on whom they could 
make no adequate ſettlement. The ac- 


compliſnments to be taught at theſe 


ſchools were of a more humble kind 


. than at the former, and a country ſitua- 
tion was 'preferred, that the expences 


might be lower. Here the children were 
to learn all branches of co my 3 Writ- 


ing and arithmetic was particularly at- 
3 tended | 
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tended to; they were taught to make 
their own gowns, ſtays, caps, &c. exerciſ- 
ed in cutting out linen, mending it in the 
beſt manner, and with the moſt houſe- 
wifely contrivance.; to make paſtry, cakes, 
jellies, ſweet-meats, &c. diſtilling, cook- 
ery, and every other branch of good houſe- 
wifery. Muſic was forbidden, as taking up 
too much time for perſons in a middling 
ſtation, and as a proficiency' in it would 
prove only a dangerous excellence; for 
it might induce a young woman of ſmall 
fortune to endeavour at mending her cir- 
cumſtances, by performing in public, or 
at beſt introduce her into company of a 
far ſuperior rank, who would think her 
ſufficiently rewarded for the pleaſure ſhe 
gave them by the honour of their acquain- : 
tance, though the expences attending it 
muſk ruin her fortune; and as ſoon as her 
diſtreſſes ſhould be known, her muſic 
would loſe its charms, and negle& or in- 
ſult become all her portion. Even draw- 
ing was not taught, except where ſo ex- 
traordinary a genius appeared, as gave 
room to 1 8 it might prove a uſeful, 
and 


| 
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and profitable art. French was cultivat. 


ed, as the general uſe of it gave reaſon to 
ſuppoſe it might be of ſervice; geography 
was li kewiſe allowed, becauſe it took little 


time, could never be hurtful,” and render. 
ed reading more inſtructive. Dancing 
was of nedeſſity permitted, as it was fear- 


ed no parent would bear the thought of 


her daughter's not being taught, what in 


all probability ſhe eſteemed the moſt ne- 


ceſſary part of education. But though 


the accompliſhments of theſe ſcholars were 
circumſcribed, no reſtraints were laid on 
any thing that could improve their under. 
ſtandings, as good ſenſe and a liberal mind 
are equally deſirable in every expat 
Notwithſtanding their houſewifery e 

ployments, they had a good deal of time 
for reading, and every poſſible means were 


taken to render that inſtructive and im- 


* „ „ a 
Proving. 
— 1 T 
- ” 
* - 
© * * by 


Theſe two claſſes of ſchools may appear 
fufficient, as many will naturally ſuppoſe, 
that perſons of an inferior ſtation would 


educate their daughters themſelves ; but 
bh this 
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this is by no means the caſe. This worthy 
ſociety had obſerved that the loweſt ſhop- 
keepers in country towns ſend their 
daughters to boarding-ſchools, at ſo great 
an expence as renders them as little able 
to leave their children a ſubſiſtence, as 
thoſe children are to gain one, after hay- 
ing been bred up in idleneſs and vanity at 
thoſe ſeminaries, where little elſe is taught. 


Theſe ladies were of opinion that few 


had ſo much reaſon to place their daugh- 
ters abroad for education as theſe people, 


for the buſineſs of their ſhops muſt fre- 
quently deprive them of leiſure to look 
well after their children; but this mea- 
ſure ſeldom anſwered any good purpoſe 
from the improper conduct of the ſchool- 
miſtreſſes, who finding their own pride 
flattered by making their ſcholars appear 
conſiderable; treated them as young la- 
dies; from which the mothers, whoſe va- 
nity was ſure to be at uniſon with the 
ſchool- miſtreſſes, felt too much pleaſure to 
diſapprove it. This obſervation occaſion. 
ed the inſtitution of ſchools of a third 


claſs; entirely deſigned for people of that 


Vor. 5 N „ en 
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rank, At theſe, the only part of genteel 
education taught, was writing and ac- 
compts, which were carefully cultivated; 
with every thing that could qualify them 
for ſervice, or for being wives to men in 
ſmall trades. All ſorts of needle-work, 
nothing that tended towards ceconomy 
in their own dreſs, or that of children, 
was omitted. In waſhing, clear-ſtarching, 
brewing, making of bread, paſtry, con- 
fectionary, diſtilling, and cookery, | they 
were inſtructed. They were made in ro- 
ration to do all the buſineſs of the houſe, 
milk cows, make butter and cheeſe, and 
feed poultry. To give them more exten- 
ſive practice in theſe things than could 
otherwiſe have been afforded them, theſe 
ſchools were placed at the out - ſkirts of 
large country towns; needle-work and 
clear-ſtarching were taken in, at the com- 
mon prices, becauſe they would not fink 
the pay for ſuch work as will ſcarcely pro- 
duce a maintenance to the performer. But 
cakes, ſweetmeats, and particularly cook- 
ery, were there furniſhed at low rates, 


in order to bring buſineſs enough to keep 
the 
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the girls well exerciſed in them; and i in 
this eating age, there are few towns that 
are not furniſhed with at leaſt one feaſting 
alderman, to purchaſe joyfully, delicacies 
which his own kitchen will not afford 
him, By the profits thus-made, the ſchool- 
miſtreſſes were enabled to take the chil- 
dren at a.very moderate. price. No danc- 
ing maſter was allowed to attend, for 
though the proper carriage of the perſon 
1s of ſome importance to every one, yet it 
was imagined the care of the miſtreſſes 
might ſuffice in that reſpect; whereas the 
benefit received from the dancing maſter 
would be apt to be over-balanced by the 
WM vanity it might inſpire. For the ſame 
reaſon, the title of Miſs was baniſhed the 
WW ſchool, though great civility: of behaviour 
| was required; but to preſerve this, it is 
by no means neceſſary that the children 
of chandlers and alehouſe-keepers ſhould 
treat each other with the appellations of 
tMiiſſes, and young Ladies; which teaches 
them to confound the diſtinction that 
ought to be kept up between them and 
their ſuperiors. 


J 
} 
. 
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In one particular, however, as much 
care was taken to inſtruct them as if they 
were of the higheſt rank, I mean in the 
article of religion. They were well taught 

the fundamentals of Chriſtianity, and the 
pureſt and ſtricteſt principles of morality 
were inſtilled into their minds; but even 
in this there was ſome difference made, 
as the obligation to the duties peculiarly 
adapted to Sei Rations were Particularly 
3 Crane | 


When Mr. Elliſon had e * 
eee of theſe various ſyſtems of 
education, he told the ladies that he ſaw 
little room to object to any thing therein; 
but he feared the ſucceſs of the ſchools 
might not prove anſwerable to what in 
reaſon it ought to be; * for,” ſaid he, few 
people are judges of education; they 
can ſee if their daughters dance well, 

s ſame of them can even diſcover if they 
have made any proficiency in muſic, or 
talk French fluently; but very ſmall is 
the number of thoſe who can form any 
judgment of your more extenſive views 
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in education; ignorant themſelves, they 


will neither - comprehend the know- 


edge their children acquire, nor the uſes 


of it. Many perhaps are conſcious that 
« ſome exterior accompliſhments,. wherein 


« themſelves are ' deficient, would be de- 
* firable acquiſitions to their daughters, 


as tending to render them objects of ad- 
miration; but I am apt to believe the 
greater number are well convinced that 


in every thing of real importance there 

* is no occaſion to excel them; many who 
can ſcarcely hobble a minuet, and do- 
not know a note of | muſic, may wiſh to 
© ſee their daughters dance with grace, and 
perform well on the harpſichord; but 


will not allow they can be more pru- 


© dent; more wiſe, or more moral than 


© themſelves, though they ſcarcely know 


how to avoid infamy, or to govern their 
families; and conceive that morality ex- 


© tends no farther than will juſt keep them 


out of the reach of penal laws. Others 
will be afraid their children's ſpirits 
ſhould be depreſſed, or their underſtand- 


8 < ings worn out by too o much ſtudy; the 
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k health of ſome will be eſteemed too de- 
” licate, and becauſe it is not ſufficient 
© that the body ſhall often deſtroy the ſoul, 
* after we are arrived at maturity, they 
v are reſolved that even in infancy 1 it ſhall 
_ © begin to render us fools. To others 
* your plan will appear erroneous as far as 
of it is new, and its greateſt merits will be 
© the parts moſt objected to; for though 
c novelty i in trifles ſeldom fails of pleaſing, 
in affairs of 1 importance it alarms; z and 
E the things that are moſt worth 1 improv- 
ing upon, and moſt want it, are alone 
4 condemned by. the bulk of mankind to 
remain in their original imperfection. 
- * I wiſh envy. does not {ill prove a greater 
impediment to your ſucceſs, than even all 
- 5 Lhave yet mentioned; among thoſe who 
 $ perceive the excellence of your ſcheme, 
Il fear the greater part will prove envious 
+ of: the merit of it, and from that mo- 
tive oppoſe, what their own hearts will 
£ n * 18 9 <p to their views, or 
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By our retired way of life (replied 
Mrs. Morgan) © we are grown ſuch Uto- 

« pians, that what you urge might have 

appeared very ſtrange to us, if we had 
not heard the ſame obſervations from 
another friend; and though we are apt 
< to forget the able and follies of man- 
kind, in part perhaps voluntarily, as too 
* much reflexion upon them is dangerous 
to one's benevolence; and in part neceſ- 
* farily, from the little connexion we have 
for many years had with the multitude ; 
© yet our memories are not ſo defeRive, 
but when truths of this kind are pre- 
* ſented to us, our minds acquieſce in the 

« probability ; therefore we are prepared 
© for all the diſcouragement our ſchemes 
can encounter; wy have endeayoured. 
to ſtrengthen the young undertakers 
© againſt it, leſt their induſtry, and appli- 
© cation to perform well their parts, may 
© be damped by the ſmallneſs of their ſuc- 
* ceſs; we can preſerve them from ſuffer- 
© ing any thing thereby beyond mental 
* mortification, as a deficiency in profit 
can with eaſe be ſupplied by us, who 
N 4 have 
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; have ſet alide a fund for that purpoſe, 
J think our views cannot be *engirely 
« fruſtrated, our ſchools may expect, with- 
out any acknowleged ſuperiority of me- 
< rit, to have ſome ſmall ſhare, at leaſt; 
of the great numbers of children de- 
ſtined to a public education, and we 
* would not wiſh them to have many at 2 
time. Theſe we ſhall, have the ſatisfac- 
tion of knowing are educated in a man- 
ner to render themſelves, and all con- 
© nected with them, happy, though their 
« parents may not perceive from whence 
2 they have obtained their advantages; 
a point of no importance: either to them 
or, us. Chance will ſend ſome ſcholars; 
it is our buſineſs, as well as the concern 
of thoſe who are to live thereby, to turn 
5 that chance to the Weh of. We are 
ungen their See 4190 ad bie o 
+; We might Have ſbeufed to our young | 
women as many ſcholars as they ould | 
have received, by fixing a price for their 
board conſiderabiy lower than other 
ſchools, and ſhould with pleaſure; have 
6 n ſum towards their 


a main- 
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© maintenance, as we think. that cultivat- 
ing the minds of the rich is almoſt as 
© charitable an action as nouriſhing the 
bodies of the poor; but we could nei- 
© ther have afforded a ſufficient ſum, or 
found a ſufficient number of well quali- 
© fied inſtructors, to have accommodated 
all who have recourſe to ſchool educa- 
tion, therefore other ſchools would ſtill 
© have been wanted; and to ſecure to ſome 
young perſons the advantages we think 
may be given them by proper inſtruction, 
ve ſhould by lowering the price of educa- 
tion, have ruined all who now live by that 
* profeſſion, and whoſe pay is certainly | 
« ſhort of their deſerts, if they acquit- 
themſelves as they ought; and indeed, 
all reſpect to their qualifications out of 
© the caſe, yields them but juſt a mainte- 
nance, and that very laborioufly obtain- 
ged. You will not think, by what I have 
ſaid, I ſhew a diſpoſition to entertain 
© too. favourable an opinion of the world, 
yhatever I may before have hinted to 
: W eee for * is a ſevere Toflexion 
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. fiferation that. « can influence people of 
"P fortune f in ſo important a point as the 
education of their children, wherein of 
* others they ſhould not be parſimo- 
© nious;. but frequently there is nothing 
in which they fo willingly act the œco- 
© nomiſt ; and though ſhame will not ſuffer 
them to deny giving the uſual accom- 
. 4 Pliſbments, yet they are very deſirous to 
o it at as cheap a rate as poſlible, and 
* little concerned though it is ill perform. 
bed, if the name of having g proper maſ- 
5 *© ters. does but fave their credit, orif they 
can but find places where they can de- 
-* cently board their children, to remove 
from ee the ae of Parental 


ce. 7 


Mir. Ellifon allowed that he Rated Mrs. 
; Morgans s reflexions were but too juſt, and 
told her, that, though he had declared 

J the diſcouragements he thought their uſe- 


ful and benevolent plan might at firſt 


meet with, yet he was not 15 poſi! itive in 
his opinion, but that he begged The would 


promiſe to admit three young ladies of his 
F | IM a c- 
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acquaintance into one of the ſchools of the 
higheſt: claſs, being unwilling to delay 
his application, left, contrary to his appre- 
henſions, they might be immediately fill- 


ed; and he had determined on the firſt 


mention of their Plan to ſend Mis Gran- 


| thams. thither. 


_ His requeſt w we e may ſuppoſe was eaſily 
granted ; for as theſe ladies had no great- 
or def” than to find young perſons to 
reap the benefit of their intentions, it was 
as agreeable to them as to himſelf; and 
they even offered to pay for an equal Hum- 
ber, if he knew any children of faſhion, 
whoſe parents could not afford them an 
education adequate to their birth and fu- 


ture fortunes; obſerving to him, that to 


accept this offer would not be putting 


them to expence, as they did not ſee much 
chance for the ſchool's bringing in,for ſome 


years, a ſufficient income boch to defray 


the charges, and properly reward the 
ſchool-miſtreſſes z conſequently ſome aſſiſ- 


dance OM them would be neceſſary. 
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LE Mr. Enlliſon remained at 
" Millennium-Hall he made 
e two ſocieties, comp ſed 1 the 
| a es had 'remoyed. from 


5p ſure from 
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4 P7 our diſpoſitions are not uncommonſTy 
proône to diſcontent and ingratitude 
We enjoy not only every circumſtance 
« of comfort, but every rational pleaſure. 
All the benefits ſociety can afford are 
within our reach; all that competence 
can yield is ours; we have every thing 
that attends plentiful poſſeſſions, but the 
trouble of taking care of them. We are 
indeed dependent, but reflexion only can 
make us ſenſible of it; here depene ance 
exiſts without thoſe thinks! and fetters 
„which render it more galling than the 
oppreſſions of the moſt indigent, but 
free, poverty. When we ſee our bene- 
factreſſes feel ſuch true joy in beſtowing, 
it would be ingratitude even to wiſh not 
© to. receive at their hands; in accepting 
« « their bounty, we ſeem to conifer an ob- 
lig gation, and do in reality confer a Be- 
o Beke by being the cauſe of ſo much re- 
fined pleaſure to them. This is the moſt 
exalted part of their bounty; their wealth 
gives us cafe and plenty, but it is their 

© generous noble way of beſtowing, that 
2 22 us happineſs.” Nor does this alone 
2 conſtitute 
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* 2 our-felicity i it is ſtill height- 
< ened by comparing our ꝓreſent ſituation 
£ with the paſt. Light appears. with ad- 
d ditional brightneſs when fer off by ſhade: 
Great as their generoſity is, it ſtill riſes 
in our opinions, when we reflect on the 
© painful, J might ſay loathſame depen- 
- dauer, from. WG it A RAY, of 
4 us.“ : 
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Mr, Elliſon was not naturally curious, 
but ſo baneful is ĩdleneſs, that having no- 
thing elſe to do, he felt ſome inclination 
that the leiſure the afternoon afforded 
them ſhould be filled up, with an ac- 
count of the paſt lives of thoſe who 
ſeemed to make the beſt uſe, of the re- 

membrance of them, by turning former 
mortifications into an increaſe of preſent 
happineſs.: He therefore anſwered what 
this lady, by name Mrs. Alton, had ſaid, 
in ſuch a manner as drew her almoſt in- 
ee eving a n. full detail. 


mth My father, ſaid the, «chough owe" 
*ed a 4 years, died when I was but 
85 eighteen 
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© eighteen years old. As his fortune was 
© good, T was well educated; for though 
© faſhionable accompliſhments were not 
© negle@ed; I was bred to a proper ſhare 
of good houſewifery. I had taken care 
© of my father's family from the time of 
* my mother's death, her infirm ſtate of 
© health having induced her to qualify me 
© for that office, before the uſual age for 
* ſuch occupations. I was therefore able 
to govern a houſe, but had little chance 
©to have a houſe to govern; for at my 
father's deceaſe, I learnt that his whole 
v eſtate was entailed on my brother; it 
had not been in his power to charge it 
„with any fortune for me, and, as he had 
lived to the full of his income, I was 
left entirely to my brother's generoſity. 

This piece of information ſhocked me 
© extremely, although T loved my brother 
* well enough, to be contented to accept 
© as an obligation, a proviſion to which 
nature ſeemed to give me a right; and 
had ſo good an opinion of him, that I 
did not doubt of his providing properly 


for me, were he left to himſelf; but, un- 
| e fortunately 
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6 fortunately. for me, he had married a 

young. woman of low birth, though to- 
© TJerable. fortune, of whom he was ſo 
fond, that I was ſenſible, my dependance 
muſt be rather on her than him; and 
J was not ſufficiently acquainted with 

her diſpoſition, to know what expecta- 
tions · to form in. that reſpect. My bro- 
ther, however, judged that the concern 
© L was. under for the loſs of my father, 
* muſt make any additional anxiety on 
* My own account, too heavy a weight on 
my ſpirits, for the ſtrongeſt, conſtitution 
© to, ſupport unhurt, and therefore gave 
me many kind appearances of bis gene- 
rous intentions towards me, and took 
me home to his houſe, where I. was well 
$ received by my ſiſter - in- law, to whom 


© I endeavoured to render. myſelf uſeful, 
* as well as e, a 


In this 1 view, 155 nr, 2 readinchst to 
aſſiſt her i in the œconomy of her family, 


8 and the care of her children; no unaccep- 
* able K as her mean education had 
« rendered 
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© rendered her but ill qualified for either; 
ſhe knew not how to govern her ſervants 
with that compoſure of temper and ſtea- 
« dineſs of conduct, Which commands re- 
ſpect, and therefore had been troubled | 
with their negligenee or inſolence ; and 

« 28 for her children, ſhe was capable of 
giving them but little inſtruction; work- 
ing tolerably with her needle being the 
autmoſt extent of her knowledge. As 
* almoſt a continual pregnancy gave her 
© an excuſe for indolence, I ſoon found 
my deſire of ſerving her would bring 4 
burdenſome office upon me, for ſhe con- 
ſtituted me houſe- keeper, and ſoon after 
nurſe; and to ſhew me that my ſervices 
were neceſſary, leflened the number of her 
* maid ſervants, frequently ſaying, wade” 4 
© as her's was an increaſing family, ſhe i 
© could not afford any other addition but 
that of children.” On the ſame prin- 
* ciple of economy,” finding I underſtood 
a good deal of cookery, ſhe changed her 
cook for a girl, who could' not perform 

the eaſieſt things without direction; and 


0 . e 
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referred her to me for the requiſite aſſiſ. 
© tance; thereby introducing me into 2 
third office, and that a very laborious 
< one, as my attendance in the kitchen 
could ſeldom be diſpenſed wath for the 
n you! of the nnn 


I was in no danger of fatting into idle- 
© neſs, my time being well filled up. My 
* firſt buſineſs was to dreſs the children, 
and get them their breakfaſts; I was 
* then-to fee the ſame meal prepared for 
their parents, and myſelf. The parts of 
< houſe-keeper and cook would have ſuf- 
* ficiently employed the reſt of the morn- 
ing, but that of nurſe was added to it; 
for the three eldeſt children were gene- 
- rally with me the whole time, to my great 
x interruption, and their danger, as a 
kitchen is no ſafe place at that age; 
and indeed 1 was forced to keep a very 
5 ſtrict attention to ſave them from ſcald- 
ing, burning, or ſome other accident of 
© the like nature; but their mother com- 


* plained they were too noiſy for her, which 
in 


. 


© in ſome degree might be true, conſi- 
dering her frequent indiſpoſition; but 


was magnified. by her knowing no means 


of aſſuming gentility but that of appear- 
ing ſick, which led her to add much 
* pretence to a little reality. 


As it would not have been decent to 
have reduced me to the appearance of a 
* ſervant, I was expected to make one at 
« the dinner I had dreſſed; and therefore 
© was obliged, when we had company, 
* which was frequent, to huddle on my 
* cloaths in the little intervals the office 
of cook would allow me; and always to 
take the ſame opportunities to new. 
6 « dreſs the children, who were ſure to be 
* ſoon dirtied by the place they inhabit- 


ed. 


The afternoon — me more 


leiſure, for I was then to teach the chil- 


© dren to read, to walk out with them, mend 
* theirs and the family linen, till it was 
time to get them their ſuppers, and put 


* them to bed. Though I had. always 


© been 
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been uſed to buſineſs, yet my ſtrength 
* was not equal to the fatigue I under- 
«went, and I felt bad effects from it; but 
] bore them with tolerable content, while 
my ſiſter ſeemed well pleaſed with my 
© ſervices. | I did not long enjoy this gra- 
« tification. As my brother was a great 
* ſportfman;* while the ſeaſon continued 
_ 4 favourable to field amuſements, he ſpent 
da a very finall part ef the day in the houſe, 
therefore was ignorant of my various 
avocations; but when. frequent inter- 
© ruptions to theſe entertainments occa- 
< fioned his living more at home, he per- 
© ceived how diligently, I may ſay labori- 
© ouſly, I was employed in his fervice, and 
5 expreſſed ſome: unwillingneſs to'give me 
ſo much trouble; at the ſame time com- 


plimenting me on the manner in which 


I acquitted myſelf; obſerving how much 
the children were improved by my care, 
© how well his table was ordered; and 
© how quiet his family; aſking TR by 
© what art + h managed the ſervants, to 
4 make them do TREIT ney: ſo well and fo 
1. © readily, 


"7 


in 


22 
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e readily, i in a country where they were in 
« general ſo idle and inſolent, that it was 
« ſcarcely poſlible, to bear with them for a 


quarter of a year together; (for ſuch he 
© imagined the caſe, becauſe his wife had 
« ſeldom kept one two months,) and {ſtill 
more unfortunately made me a preſent 


«© of a few guineas, which by that time were 


become highly neceſſary; telling me, 


that the obligations he and kis wife 


© had to me deſerved an earlier ac- 
£ knowledgtnent, but he had really till 


that moment forgot how much ocean 5 
aj *1 LW hare for ſuch- a 1 e | 


= « From: thy firſt e of his conver- 
6 ſation, my ſiſter began to redden, but the 


« concluſion compleatly provoked. her. 


She was glad of my ſervices, but ſo far 


g from : chuſing to acknowledge herſelf 
obliged to me, ſhe was deſirous I ſhould 


think they were hut a very ſmall return 
for the ſupport 4 received from her 
and my brother; and without leaving 


. me time to | expreſs the pleaſure I felt 


from 
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from his approbation, ſhe ſaid with ſome \ 
© ſharpneſs, that he was wonderfully ten- 
© der of me, in thinking I had fo much 


© trouble, ſtrong and healthy as I was, in 
© doing what ſhe, with her unfortunate 
© delicacy of conſtitution, had done for 
* ſo many years, without exciting in him 


any of thoſe apprehenſions ; any more 


© than that great admiration he expreſſed, 
© as if there was any ſuch great matter in 


keeping a family in order, when it was 


© once put into a right way; and ſhe who 


had had all the trouble of regulating it, 


© to be ſure, had no merit; no, it was all 


to be attributed to me, who had only 


gone on in the way ſhe had planned out 


for me, a thing any girl of twelve years 


old might do: and indeed ſhe thought 


'* herſelf very unlucky, i in being prevented 
by [ill health from doing the whole her- 
© ſelf, as a houſe could never be well ma- 
© naged but by the miſtreſs of it ; but 
her too delicate conſtitution obliged 
© her to ſubmit to the inconveniences that 


naturally ariſe from the want of a mo- 
« ther's and a miſtreſſes eye. 


« My 
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My brother, who feared as well as 
< loved; her, was hurt at finding he had 
« offended ſo unintentionally ; and in his 
« confuſion, by way of excuſing himſelf, 
X replied, that he had no thought of draw- 
ing any compariſon between us, he ne- 
ver entertained. the leaſt doubt of her 
_ + ſkill in managing her family; what he 
had ſaid of the advantages ariſing from 
my care, only alluded to thoſe things 
* which had before been in the hands of a 
© houſe-keeper and nurſe, by no means 


* to. any particulars wherein I might fup- 
* ply her 3 | 


$ If I did not feel myſelf extremely 
© flattered by being told that I excelled 
two of his menial ſervants, his anſwer - 
Vas not more pleaſing to my ſiſter, who 

did not much like to have it obſerved 
that I performed the office of two of 
them, beſide various other things that 
© would not have been expected from per- 
ſons of their education, as it did not 
© ſeem quite agreeable to the treatment 


due to a ſiſter; ſhe therefore dropt ſome 
| hints 


| 
| 
| 
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. hints how neceſſary it was, when new 


expences occurred, to retrench in others, 
complained of the inconvenience of 
© leſſening the fiumber of ſervants, and 
© how hard it was to be forced'to undergo 
it, and yet to be out of pocket, obſery- 
ing that the board of people who eat in 
© the kitchen coſt little, and that ſervants 


© wages were fmall in compariſon of what 


« people might laviſh away in preſents. 
I felt myſelf ſo nettled at theſe unge- 


nerous hints, that I feared I might not 


continue miſtreſs of my temper, and 
© therefore thought it adviſable to retire. 


3.5 4 * 


© I was never inclined to draw an exact 
© balance between obligations conferred 
and repaid; a perſon muſt be of a ſor- 


did temper who can keep an account of 


hes debtor and creditor in generoſity ; but 


© yet I could not refrain Sein making ſome 


little degree of compariſon, which ſhew- 


ed me that my ſervices deſerved as pay- 
ment from my brother, what my rela- 
« tionſhip to him might alone ſufficiently 


g entitle me to. I wiſhed to make all the 


return 
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return in my power for what he ſhould ' 
be pleaſed. to do for me; but to be made 
a ſlave, and yet reproached as a burden, 
vas more than I could well bear. Since 
I was doomed. to do the office of a ſer- 
« yant,..l only deſired to be thought to de- 
ſeryve my wages; and now felt all the 
F bitterneſs, of, my. ſituation, which. coſt 
me, ſome tears, and. many heart-felt | 
Pere that 1 endeavoured e 


% 


6 Fi rom * 1 of my FE HEY ; 
0 ſiſter at ſupper, which aſſembled us about 
two hours after I had left them, I per- 
© ceived the converſation had continued 
* after I withdrew ; they were both in but 
indifferent temper ; ſilence and ſullenneſs 
© appeared in her, vexation and fear in 
him ſhe treated me with formality, and 
© he yyth coldneſs ; being afraid, as * 
ile to exaſperate her if he ſhewed 
© any thing like affection to me. It is 
c ſcarcely poſſible for any one to be in a 
more diſagreeable ſituation; my heart 
had not _ all 1 its reſentment ; but my 
Vor- I. 1 | in- 


* — — — 2 — — 
© > ˙— * 4 
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s indignation for my ſiſter's treatment of 
. not greater than my concern | 
| neſs my brother viſibly ſuf- 
which I ag cel Wen 


* ey and © it impoſſible to conceal my 
< ' ſenſations, had I not been employed in 


5 mending one of the children's frocks, 
* which, gave me an excuſe for paying leſs 


1 3 5 attention ta the company, 
< ae in Lind * 7 engaged. all 0 
SA ;t The 05 : re of . 10040 
| get end vi 1 5 evening. ter 
"Sg had bee herſelf pen pA 
; imports » /$339/ * 


e me, the 5 5 
5 9 9 


av 14) aL 
„ — 


. the. | 
© herk If. trouble 


* * 4 $1 TY 


Care, of i its d for tl th hat 
pi an ae icular 


* 


7 
iii 


© tions3, — ge * e 


interrupted me in whatever I was doing: ; 


_ © if ,Lwas dreſſing the children, hg would 
= eder me firſt to hear chem read; if, on 


« the 
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b, 
zAnthat 


©the' contrary; "they « were Teading ag to me, 
1 muft juſt then make A pye: 8 cod 

not indeed find mofe büffeß efs for re chan 

1 had exe executed before ſhe had | wel. en Up 


on 


« this reſolution, but by not ſoffering | me 
eto perform it i in n the ſame regular method, 
<] lived in a ebatin gel hurry, doing all 
dont of ſeaſon; and ſeldom belle f per- 
mitked to finiſh at once the thing 1 was 
about, it required dotible the time, e, and 
"a laſt was not ſo well done. She Uke 
© wiſe took occaſion to find fault With 
a 287 performance, to ſne hex ſuperĩor 
dgment ; though it frequently failed 

40 5 *\ acfigned effec, as if was gene- 
"rally fo cauſeleſs, that MA: one ſaw her 
motive; and 3 e erred fo to- 
Fah, as to blame where moſt” commeb- 
"Qation' W: $ due 3 1 255 "allo Was fond of - 
Cöntradictin Mg erb T my offices ob- 

: ri 70 give he an and did 

© alt in Her power! to prevent them or the 
children Fin paying me the leaſt re- 
ſpect, or theving any obedience to my 
5 $xEtivins 3 bur” in theſe” particulars 1 
, EI did not ſuffer: the former had 
O 2 © ens 
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* enjoyed! ſo much more eaſe and peace 


from the time I was made houſe-keeper 


5 than they had done before, that they 
were, in ſpight of her endeavours, ſuf. 
« ficiently- obſervant, from a fear leſt out 
of diſguſt I might relinquiſh my charge; 
and the moſt difficult part of my taſk 
© was to make them properly reſpectful to 


© her, who they had before held cheap 


for her ignorance in family affairs, and 


now deſpiſed for her low jealouſy of me, 


which I would not ſuffer them to ima- 
+ pine I perceived; and by the reſpect! 
* ſnewed her, endeavoured to teach them 
22 what Was Negele on beit Paten. 


2 of 
wW > be was not leſs 8 as to Yo chil 


£ dren. The nurſe whom 1 ſucceeded as 
very ili-tempered, and they had ſuffer- 
ed a great deal from her, as their mo- 
ther had left them totally to her care; 
© the compariſon therefore between us had 

rendered me very welcome to them, and 

© they were fonder of me than of their 
parents. The beſt obedience "ſprings 
. from love; this On — paid me, 
© and 
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and I could defire no more. They were 
indeed fine children, both in perſon and 
«diſh poſition, and I was truly fond of them; 
6 they were my beſt conſolation under the 
various vexations I ſuffered; and though 
they increaſed my buſineſs, yet they re- 
paid me by rendering it agreeable. But 
this was at length made the ſubject of 
©ſevere mortifications; my ſiſter grew en- 
© yious of the pleaſure ſhe ſaw I took in 
chem, and jealous of their affection for 
me, which her pride conſidered as an 
| Wl « affront to herſelf, and every. mark. of 
regard of tenderneſs they ſhewed me, 
brought ſevere chidings, and ſometimes 
* puniſhments on them; though ſeeming⸗ 
h infficted for other cauſes, imaginary 
, offences, which her invention ſuggeſted 
as an excuſe; and became much more 
e frequent from perceiving that ſhe there- 
© by moſt fenfibly hurt me. . 5 1 


30 tts gvetsd 018 
1888 eee eee snow ein 
18 5 — he, indeed, privately was 
more generous to me than I wiſhed, but 
1 d it was only in preſents, which put 
| | O 3 me 
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me in affluence 1 in the aſtate L was in, 
but afforded me no means of living in- 
dependent, as the utmoſt L could fave. 
-* would not have; amounted. to a ſum ſuf- 
« ficient to maintain me, even if I lived 
there to old age. What comfort could 

< affluence yield me while I wad. deprived 
<df-eale and quiot E I wits ſenſibitꝰ Id 
great ſervice toꝭ myã brother and ſeſter in 
the economy of Abeir family, bur this 
did not FECOMPENCE them for the'lineaſi. 
* eſs innocently occaſioned; as her 
temper would” not ſuffer him to eihoy 
peace while ſhe was out of humour, 
24 The children, no doubt, received” im 
c provement from my care, but this part 
might certainly be more juditioylly Per- 
A formed by ſome other perſon more eam · 
-« pleatly qualified; girdonreckpabins them 
=<x0: ther: treatment they received on my 
_-$:accounitz? FhusI ſaw that A rather 
Araubled, than -ivcreaſed:the happineſs of 
:5thoſe: for whom +: ſacrificed: my own ; 


::5 which, after # trial of hetween,ghree and 


Sur year, I-repreſented to my brother, 
rand intreatedo him to permit me to leave 


20 4 | K % 2 | - his 


Fr 


* 
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© his family; only begging him to ſecure 
to me even les thank wen received from 


his generoſity p being determined to 
4 live on derer Main ne sud Ow” 


"'Y 


* me. I sunt 0 3; 191 


Pay” 1 * 
* 


* Die 07.5 


«My „ 3 


0 queſt: not unreaſonable, and gave me 


« hopes he might grant it; but I found 
© qurſt come to no reſolution ithout con- 


ſulting my ſiſter, and ſhe received it leſs 
favourably. Some natures take plea- 


© ſure in making others unhappy ; I would 
not be ſo uncharitable as to ſay this was 


* abſolutely the caſe with her, but if it 
was 50 part of her motive for chuſing 


to detain me, the had certainly a very 


great regard for her pecuniary intereſt, 
to which ſhe thought my preſence was 
*of uſe- I was kept in ſuſpenee above 
half a year, my brother finding pre. 
:* tences to delay his denial; till at laſt, 


* my ſolicitations for an explicit anſwer 


gte w ſo importunate, that he told me in 
very kind and civil terms, he could not 


aut wich me i calked'of the-uſe I. war 


O04 | *of 
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of to his children and family; and en- 
deavoured, with no ſmall uneaſineſs and 


-* confuſion, to varniſh over his © unkind 


©« refuſal. I pitied his weakneſs, by which 
© he was in many reſpects a ſufferer as 
© well as myſelf, but ſeverely felt the cru- 
'* elty of this proceeding. It almoſt drove 


me into deſpair; my preſent ſituation 


© appeared the more irkſome for the hopes 
© I had entertained of being freed from 
©it; and unable to ſupport the thought | 
of a bondage for life, 1 determined. to 


1 ſpend as little upon myſelf as poſſible, 


* laying up as great a ſhare as I could of 
« what my brother gave me.; and as ſoon 
0 a8 1 had accumulated the ſmall ſum of 
< two hundred pounds, to leave them, 

d ſeck a lodging in a cottage in ſome 
0 5 place, at the hazard of difoblig- 
* ing my brother, and never receiving 


. a5 farther tokens of his favour. 
SY 127 9 7 11 ann 4; 17 6 3 C41 __ OY 


I ſuppoſe, in the aliercarivins detec 
4 © my brother and ſiſter, * he had expreſſed 


* ſome diſſatisfaction at her treatment of 
2 me; for after * * ſne was much 


— 
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* civiller to me before him, but 1 ſuffered 

the more for it in his abſence, for ſhe 

« then made herſelf full amends. for the 

« reſtraint his preſence laid upon her; and 

© by accident. I diſcovered that ſhe endea- 
voured, by eyery means her malice 

could ſuggeſt, to injure me in his opi- 
« nion; and though, I. believe, ſhe was 

© not able to mobs any laſting impreſſion 

on his mind to my diſadvantage, yet ſhe 
; frequently ſucceeded. fo far as to put 
© him out of temper for a time, and there- 

G * by to ſubje& me to new vexations. 


1 had paſſed n near en years in this 
* ſituation, and had not compleated the 
* fam which I conſidered as the ranſom 
that was to procure my enfranchiſement, 
* when I was told of this eſtabliſhmenr, 
© then juſt inſtituted. I received the ac: 
* count of it with a Joy not to be conceiv- 
c ed by any one, who has not been as ſe-. 
« yere a ſufferer from dependance. Hope 
s and diſtreſs gave me courage: I-wrote. 
+ a full deſcription of my ſituation to ove, 

patroneſſes, referring them to all the 
O 5 gen- 


-* gentlemen and ladies in th neighbour 


f —— — 8e y cha. 
'* rater” Herein Fran no hazard; Lkad 
che good Fortune rine tobe a favourite- with 
our: neighbours, und the tranſactiono in 
<Heighbouring families are to well Riffvn 
ro each orher, f my ftustidf 10 bin bey 
ferret,” EX : Low FE . W N CA 


Ne — D *. 
2 „When hs happy — of my 
Icteprance reached me, T fumitionkd all 
Emy courage, and keduaffteßt inf {6ther 
and ſiſter with my reſoluti ion alto Were 

we 3 ingly enraged at my &ſgracihg 
by entering a charitable founda- 
Roy frankly teld them I thought 
i elf a proper object for it; that While 
ffered the worſt evils Wat eduld at- 
Th poverty, PU five feel tem at all 
un, e ee Fit 
Cn, and ny 


" © next morning for this — without 

* damp to my joy, but the pain I felt at 

a ** witty my nieees, who took leave 
1 . 
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<of me wich many tears; As: Py 
got here, I wroze; 40:both wy brother” 
+ gad ſiſter, in order do p them, 85 L 


; isdn ſucceeded. pretty Wah, 


a are Ike nile permitted 10. Kee 


_ 


ada nat love to be at variance with, any 
ane, pipecially wich ſuch near relgtians; 


n good. W | 


up an intercourſe with me, from. which 


6 1 receive ſincere pleafure.. 


F » Thave great ns to | as. that my 
brother did not accept my former pro- 
« pofal,.. as the beſt I I could. have hoped. 


item it was quiet, 


| with. 


© the dulleſt ſolitude; deprived | of che 


1 Rr ariling from friendſhip and. 


copverſation,. which. I here enjoy with- 


2 addition of every bleſſing in life 3 

De e ſhort, that can gire 
— — 9, the Ps, or mend the 
a 


* M 
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5 Notter of he ſociety replied; 005 
X. not wonder, Mrs. Alton; you feel ſo 
much gratitude to our patroneſſes to be 

© reſcued from the treatment you received 
© from thoſe whoſe duty it was to promote 
your happin eſs, is ſufficient to excite it; 

« but as I do got think T have EF rellbr, | 
* therefore I w. IL net allow that my ſen- 

_ * fations. fall ſhart of yours. I have in- 
| 4 deed little to complain of beſide mental 

« ſufferings, -and. ſuch. as I fear few in my 

1 te fituation are exempt f from. od: 


. My. father was raiſed to almoſt is 
* aA dignity in the church; his alli- 
ance to ſome powerful families” having 
gone as far towards procuring. him a 
. *biſhopric, as his own merit; which; 
© However, was fiich as did honour to thoſe 
through whoſe interefthe'was promoted. 
But he was preferred too late in life to 
enjoy it long, or to provide for the in- 
by 4 of his family. His rank 
& FP. rer 
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© required him to live in ſome degree of 
© dignity, which fruſtrated his earneſi de- 
< ſire of ſaving fortunes for his' children; 
© who at his death, after all his effects 
were ſold and divided, found their whole 
jnheritance amounted to but four hun- 
dred pounds each. I was the only daugh- 
ter, and being rendered by my ſex leſs 
capable of getting a livelihood than my 
© brothers, was in the moſt diſtreſſed ſi- 
tuation, for my father had been able 
+ during his life to advance them ſo far in 

the world, as to ſet them aboyenneceſſity, 
0 *ghough they fell far ſhort of cen b 


* My eher 13 been . 5 wahr 
years, and 1 found myſelf. in ſo . 
. choly a ſtate, that I was glad to 0 
© the invitation of an old intimate of, an 
crelation to our family, and accordingly 
<©yent to ey as ſoon as our nn were 


; Sa . I Fr þ. 
* ſettled, HE AYER of + IS SHEA SD, DL ROT: 


#* 7 | » 
8 _ + ES, 445.2 3» þhat 


et This good lady, Mrs. Smyth 5 nam; 
+ profeſſed great regard for me on my 
oy account, as well as on that. of my 


n * ä 8 : pa- 
: 8 l | . f 
3 
4 6 


os e bit snonrofig 
dhe welcame to! remairowatbiher;o iahith 
bat that time ws nq mall reriualntoimy 
d ſpirits. > She lived in conſidemhle ſi gute, 
and kept a great deabrof ebmpanyr a 
but Iaſterwarda found: great ine shVni⸗ 
* encies ariſe, romeit. Mrs Smyth Sid not 
« chuſe to maintain an uſeleſs perſon;in. her 
* houſe; therefore expected me 0 do every 
_. tuifling thing that no one elſe was ready 
© tq perform, which really proved no ſmall 
puſſdeſe, but by no means irkſome 40 
me, for I ſhould have obliged: her with 
* joy, had he. required, nothing more dif- 
© ficult from, me; but this was not the caſe/ 
* I foon found 1 had ai'moſt)odious taſk to- 
perform, Which wðas that of flatterer;ʒ 
and, as 1 acquitted. myſelf but ill, - ſhe, 
"old forquenth. by oppoſite queſtions,” 
-reguce me ęither to give the lie tomy 
gyn conſeience, or put an abſolute af- 
5 Font on cher vanity. She would on all. 
Sccaſions ail my opinion, an hopanr- 
© which-like 2 _ 


F. 27 2 
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« ſome, ſince lier only vd wbwW˖ðS to hate 
cher intentions commended; if Dexprefted 
6 ſentiments contrary to her's, it [excited 
her indignation, and ſhe would expatiate 
on the odiouſneſs of a eontradicting ſpi- 
© rity hint that-conceit and obſtinaey ne- 
ver failed making people difagreeable, 
* as they led them to oppoſe every opinion 
put theit own, and to think none viſe 
© but themſelves. It would have been to 
< little purpoſe to have told her, that I was 
11 unwilling ' to contradict her, rhat the 
ggreateft favour The could do ine, was 
not to aſk my opinion 3 for thous HE 
lying my ſentiments was very paiffful to 
* me, yet I was not ſuch a knight ettant 
in the eaſe of truth, as offieibuf tc kf 
*-deavour to cotifute* any of her errors NT 
„ defited leave to be Ment, Tnfible 
.< gl be ß poſitior 
ailf wig T Bond- füt bee Weiden 
t 0 /acquieſce in'-my”cohdenitativn, 
Ther myſelf do be declared a Leer of 
e Ntrddickion, ofitjiativez Biicelted;: and 
Parigus * til} her reſentment” 
Cer * j © had 
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© had found / ſuffloient vent and then, 15 
in cafe, of other ſtorms, dam ert 
perhaps ſucceed. But L hadſt lertri- 
als in the ſame way; if in company:aiy 
one differed from her in opinion, on an 
the relation, of a fact, ſhe -wayld apply 
to me to aſſiſt her in dsfending the 
© one, or to corraborate the other ; either 
« of which perhaps I could not do without 
a manifeſt breach of veracity ; yet to 
have diſſented before, c company, would 
c never have been forgiven. me, and I con- 
c feſs 1 had, not courage to do i it. Thus 

J. became 1 in time called upon. to. con- 
firm every error, and bear witneſs ta 
every blunder ſhe made; though if the 
© had obſerved, me, ſhe, would have Per: 
© ceived it was little to her purpoſe, as the 
« confuſion viſible in my - countenance, 
©when I could not evade giving a direct 
55 anſwer, convicted me of falſehood ; which 
was ſo obvious to others, that I have ſeen 

the greateſt part of the company ſmile 
© at my diſtreſs, while, perhaps, only one 
or two had bumanity enough to pity 
me, and to endeavour my relief by an 
as * , inter- 
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eintertop tion, of which Tgtaaly took ad. 
ces” he Wean part F'a&ed on 
© theſe © occafions' might juſtly have ren- 
dered me contemptible, if people had 
not had good nature enough to excuſe 
vit, by conſidering how dangerous it was 
«for me to oppoſe a woman, who could 
not ſupport the leaſt contradiction even 
bas * from her ſuperiors. wm 


55 Diſagrecable as this blind sbb 
o neſs was to me, yet I believe I ſhould 
© have continued with Mrs. Smyth, as my 
ſureſt reſource, if I could poſſibly have 
© afforded the expence ; but that 1 found 
was not to be defrayed without gradu- 
© ally waſting my very ſmall fortune. She 
gave me to underſtand that ſhe expect⸗ 
ed me to be always well dreſſed, that my 
appearance might notodiſgrace her. I 
© could not avoid going ſometimes abroad; 
© ſhe kept no equipage, yet would not ſuf- 
< fer me to walk, becauſe it was not pro- 
per a young perſon who lived with her 
© ſhould appear in fo ungenteel alight. 


* "Tl her card party was deficiefit in nam- 
0 - ons 
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© ber, I was required to play, an expence 
my pocket could not poſſibly fu pport. 
believe her natural diſpoſition, which 
4 was by no means ungenerous, would 
have inclined her to have made theſe 
khings more cafy to me, if the had not 
deen much ſtreightned in circhmſtances 3 
but vanity led her to ſpend ſo very great 
a part of her fortune, in the articles that 
<'raifed her figure in the world, that ſhe 
could ſcarcely: allow herſtlf the necefſa- 
= ries of life,and' was really deſtitute" of 
© the conveniencies, which people p Je 
* ed of not a fixth part of her fortune e en- 
joy: 1 cculd not expect chat a petſon. 
* who ſacrificed her own eaſe to vanity, 
« ſhould make it ſubmit to my conveni- 
© ence, therefore had nothing to complain 
of; yet after having ſpent one quarter 
* of my pittanoe, which with the ur · 
6 moſt ceconomy had laſted me little more 
© than three years, I ſam myſelf under a 
neceſſity of alteriag my plan of He ; 
 &though*i was at lob Wbt courſe te 
rule, Ing dd Alg chm Ea, Behle one 
*Mfits. Bayer ft Bet diet, 4b Ihe Was 
das not 
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* natgnly a wemnan.ohſenſe, but had ſhewn 
ne particular, e, andoprofeſſed 
© no, mall regard for me 3 nor de L gan 
. 1 by.th e word profeſſed, to intimate that it 
4 was only, profeſſion z, could not doubt 
but I had a good ſhare in her affeQtion, 
ce excited ſtill more 155 an equal 
| en me. 25 08 1 b v1.69 1680+, 

1 11. oO} 5 16-18 
Mrs. s. Mayer very nob nobly d ly < 0 me "to 
0 2 5 myſelf r no farther with the 1 vari- 
« 9991 a Pd had formed, but to come 
her.z wi whom I. ſhould find none 
3 of e incapyepiencies that obliged, me 


: .to. leave Mrs Smyth, as her large i in- 


2 6 come gave her the. power of being uſe- 
; ful to her fr iends, which was her favour- 
: ite pleaſure. 1 tek, ſome reluctançe at 
« accepting ſo plalg ian offer of pecuni- 
+ ary. favours; it Nas expoſing myſelſ. to 
receive obligations far; which it would 
[ never be in 3 to make a pro- 

per return. But my affectien for Mes: 
o Mayer-inclined me to think no ſituation 


— 
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and conſidered it at the reſult bf) pride. 
© What elſe could make me ONE to 
« receive obligations that I could not re- 
c pay, when by accepting them I ſhould 
give the higheſt pleaſure to my bene- 
« factreſs. The beſt feturm that can be 
made, (ſaid I to myſelf) is grateful af. 
fection: a ſincere and tender attachment 
may afford her a gratification,” which no 
pecuniary acknowledgement could give 
© to one as rich in generoſity as in for- 
©turie ; pride alone can make we wiſh to 
put myſelf on an equality with her; 
and in happineſs I muſt be a loſer Gebe 
by, for what connection can be ſo deli- 
© cate as ours; I muſt always behold her 
as one to whom I am indebted for a thou- 
*fant” comforts, "as my guardian angel, 
© who protects me from various evils, and 
© ſhowers down blefſings upon me; every 
pleafure I enjoy will lead my thoughts 
to her with tender gratitude. She will 
© look o me as one made happy by her 
R and feel an additionaF com- 
placency from the pleaſing reflexions 
«he will — — arc * 
J. ; © OB 


* 
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\ on her laudable beneficence. With this 
| « agreeable. proſpe& before me, I told 
Mrs. Smyth how entirely the ſmallneſs 
of my fortune put it out of my power 
to continue with her, expreſſing at the 
© ſame time the gratitude due for the | 
en ſhe had ſhewn me. 


* Mrs. Smyth 9 comprehended the 
« juſtneſs of my objection, and not be- 
0 ing; able to remove it, kindly approved 
* my deſign of leaving her ; wiſhing ſhe 
© had i it in her power to make a continu- 
« ance in her family convenient to me 'Y 
< and aſſuring me I ſhould always be wel- 
come to her. So kind a behaviour com- 
« pleated. the ſatisfaction with which. 1 
* went to Mrs. Mayer, who received me 
in the moſt generous and affectionate 
manner, and for fome time, every day 
: © brought me freſh motives for tender gra: 
dude But the bounty which I ima; 
« oined flowed ſo freely on my firlt going 
„ thither, from her having obſerved that 
really ſtood in ſome neęd of it, became 
* pant by! its n What Lab- 
«-ſolutely 
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©ſolutely Wanted I received with pleaſure, 
5 Tnoving that ſhe muſt enjoy a rational ſa - 
© tisfation! by the relief ſhe gave me; but 
© in a little time I found myſelf oppreſſed 
© with preſents, which would have been 
© proper ornaments to a woman of for- 
tune, but were little fuitable to my Cir- 
cumſtances, unneceſſary in my fituation, 
and matte me feel myſelf a burden n 
©her generoſtty. 1 endead dure as much 
« as poſſible to reſtrain hi Phe by he 
«it more eafy to offtnq* Her by the at- 
tempt, than to render I efeAue 
„ended in Her 60 hin Bu Want, Ag 
* mlifted in ſo pertmptöfy a manner on 
0 my abecptance; tat; fefifal would” have 
deen an affront.” vn On! nN AE DH! 
„ 10un=D JA 19% ene deer 
„bis T. bekeveq bn tormbncom- | 
Flint, andy "perhaps, win ndt naßpear 
ua very heavy gtievuhee j at Hirſt 
Iuthought it qq on no ther raeedunt 
* than Bey it renderecꝭ me:nbrexpehiive 
* to; hent than Inwithed'p butaw a ſhoct 
time had; Idditionak reatfogs) cronke; 


0 222 it. Strong paions rendered i her 


* temper 
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C. temper various and uncertain, and when 
« ſhe was out of humour, every action, 

* even ſuch as were done out of the moſt 
'v ſtudied deſire to pleaſe, offended her; 
on theſe occaſions ſhe would reproach 
me with ingratitude, and enumerate the 
favours I had received from her. She 
« would even caſt oblique reflexions on 
me as being mercenary in accepting. 
by obligations, which the did not leave me 
« the liberty of refuſing, ; I now found, 
* what I beforg had no idea of, that a giy- 
* ing hand, and a generous heart, 9 dif 
8 35 fue generoſity | of mind. 
be. proof even againſt the moſt; x- 


* olenr ſtarts, of il ;temper ;. for though · 
they can awaken the avarice that before 


©* lay dormant, yet they cannot make us 
* repine at, or acconding to the vulgar! ex- 
preſſion: grudge, thoſe bounties which 
true generoſity inclined; us to beſtom 
A. generous perſon ſets fo ſmall a value 
on his nobleſt actions, that he ſcarcely - 
* ſes} he confers obligations; for in trutk 
generoſity does not conſiſt in gifts, but 
in the eftimation-we ſer upon them, tho? ' 
| * e 
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eve are apt to miſtake the fruit for the 
tree; and yet vanity, a good natured 
but tranſient deſire to pleaſe, and vari- 
© ous other motives, frequently produce 
the ſame effects. I was one of thoſe who 
« lived in this error, till Mrs, Mayer taught 
c me to refine on the ſubject, and to diſ- 
© tinguiſh, that of the many who give, few 


dare N Wie gun 


. This was not the: 8 1 ſhe 
£ Jed me to make ; for if 1 found her un- 

© generous, I perceived , 1 was proud; 1 
© ſhould but ill have enjoyed the comforts 
of life when accompanied with ſuch hu- 
« miliating circumſtances; they could not 
© have, prevented my. feeling true grati- 
tude for the bounty I received, but 
«* would have rendered the ſenſation pain- 
ful; which on the. contrary 1 muſt have 
1 very delightful, had my benefac- 
« treſs's heart been as generous, as her 
hand was liberal : bur to undergo. this 
c humiliation for things which I wiſhed 
© not to receive; to be reminded. of the 


great obligations 1 was under for pre- 
a 3 
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« ſents which 1 accepted with pain, and on- 
y from a fear of offending, was very grie- 


vous to me, and I frequently thought 
gave me more n n TO 


1 could have distal 


8 1 often reſolved t9/Jenve Mrs. 0 
c and ſtand no longer -indebted-for a ſub- 
« ſiftence to any thing but my own in- 


duſtry; at other times I only determin- 
© ed not to be prevailed with to accept 
any preſents beyond what was abſolute- 


y neceſſary for my proper appearance in 
her houſe; but I as conſtantly found 
« myſelf unequal to the execution of ei- 


ther; when a calm returned, the kind- 
neſs of Mrs. Mayer's: behaviour baniſh< 
« ed my reſentment; ſhe ſeemed defir- 
« ous-of my company, and the gratitude 1 


* owed her, would not ſuffer me to reſiſt 


her inclinations. When ſnhe offered me 


* till I ſaw her grow angry; my ſpirit 


then ſunk, and cowardice n dulce | 


* what W 3 3 


0 
„* * 983 
$ * 
2 * 
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I had: | lived above three years in this 
ee and fluctuating ſtate of 
mind; too proud to bear humiliation 
© without: ſevere pangs, and yet ſo enſlav- 

< ed by gratitude and cowardice, that I 
© had not power to free myſelf from it. 
When I firſt heard of this inſtitution, I 
« felt a-ſtrong deſire to become one of the 
« ſiſterhood; and made ſeveral attempts 
« to bring Mrs. Mayer to approve my 
applying for admiſſion ;.. but with fo 
little ſucceſs, that I ſuppoſe I might ne- 
ver have attained to this happineſs, if 
* ſhe had not been prevailed with to en- 
© ter into a party, who were going to make 
the tour. pages: Italy. She kind- 
< ly deſightd taking me with her, but 
the inconveniencies ariſing 


from an T0 3” numbers, and being 


in no danger of wanting company, I 
* found her better diſpoſed to liſten to 
© my propoſal, and I was er r 
* to nenn LHRH 


As the truly generous a are more ready 
25 «to give, chan the neceſſitous are to aſk, 
. © no 


* 


no difficulties lye in the way to admiſ- 
* ſion into this houſe, if the perſon who 
applies has preſerved a good character 
in the world; my defire therefore was 
ſoon gratified; and gladly I fought re- 
« fuge here both from diſtreſs and inſult; 
* though my joy was not entirely com- 
« pleat, till experience had taught me that 
here I ſhould find a degree of happineſs 
far beyond my hopes, or even my wiſh- 
d e, 1 expected eaſe and tranquillity, 
but I receive likewiſe every additional 
© pleaſure the world affords, from hands 
< which are the moſt obedient ſervants of 
© the nobleſt hearts : hearts which feel 
© themſelves obliged to us for giving them 
© leave to make us happy. How pure, 
and unmixed with any painful ſenſation, 
is the gratitude we feel in this place 
* except that we pay to the ſupreme Be- 
ing, no ſenſation can be ſo delightful: 
they differ only in degree, for they are 
of the like nature. If we have any cauſe 
* of complaint, it is the too great delicacy | 
| « *of our IO which makes them 

WF. Es P . ſparing 
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« ſparing of their advice, leſt reſpe& for 
them ſhould induce us to follow it in op- 

< poſition to our own Judgments z, and 
however great the neceſſity. for reproof 
or admonition, they would not give it 
without the greateſt reluRtance.” 


CHAP. III. 


W various are the uneafineſfes, 
1 faid another of the company, that 
« arife from poverty! Thoſe who are born 
and bred in indigence, itds true, do not 
« feel the variety; the evils it inflits on 
them are generally much the ſame, be- 
© cauſe they are chiefly corporeal; but in 
thoſe who unfortunately have been edu- 
cated in a ſuperior manner, and in their 
youth placed in a rank which they have 

not afterwards the power of ſupport- 
ing, the mind is the ſeat of greateſt ſuf- 
* ferance ; the pride they acquire during 
* ther: aMigence, and a delicacy of ſenti- 
© ment; which; though amiable, is ill ſuit- 
ed to the treatment the indigent too of- 
en e continual ſources of 
© mortification 


r 
* 
44 
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+ mortification and anxiety. This is a 
truth of which I have good reaſon to be 
un atis experiance ic RPE 


] had the misfortune to loſe my mo- 
ther when I was about twenty two years 
old, and with her loſt my ſole depen- 
dance. We had for many years lived 
on a ſmall annuity, bought for her by 

* my father in the mercers company, and 
the allowance ſhe received as an officer's 
* widow, Being a good œconomiſt, ſhe-had 
© maintained herſelf and me neatly and gen- 
« teelly on this ſmall income; but had not 
© been able to fave any thing for my future 
«* ſupport, nor had I wiſhed it; my mo- 
ther was from her youth e to 
' © affluence, and to have retired from the 

© acquaintance of all her friends and re- 

+ lations, would have rendered the lat- 
ter part of her life, which naturally ſtands 
moſt in need of comfort, very melan- 
chobhy. I knew Þ had no fortune to ex- 
© pe&, and therefore was prepared for the 
change her death muſt make in my cir- 
+. F 4 * cumſtances 
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© cumſtances ; and ſo well qualified for 
it, that J had no doubt of being able to 
maintain myſelf, and was determined to 
receive my ſupport only from my dyn 
hands. I had ſeen enough of the fate 
of humble dependants to think of it with 
horror, but felt myſelf. very capable of 
« ſubmitting to the vexations of fervitude, 
or the labours of buſineſs; and could 
not doubt, but with the recommenda- 
tion of friends, I ſhould eaſily War. 
re with ae mein foaod ns 

ich As ane e as my aMition 
for my mother's death was ſufficiently 
.© calmed, to ſuffer. me to take any mea- 
.*ſures for my future ſupport, I conſulted 
with my friends on the ſubje: &, and de- 
_ *clared my reſolution of going to ſervice. 
. Some of my relations offered to take me 
bk. into A os (0 on a genteel footing, 
8 | ex reſſed it; but m) choice 
ws « aroſe 8 75 n ſuch Ang and ma ure con- 


"0" ſideration, that it 38 not eally chang- 
1 1 ed, and 1 N in my purpoſe, on- 
293 * 


ly deſiring their good, offices, in getting 
me placed in a warthy family. Their 
< pride was ſeverely mortified by my in- 
ſiſting on this point; they could not 
b bear that a relation of theirs ſnould ap- 


pear in ſo mean a ſtation, and ſtrongly 


repreſented the diſgrace I ſhould bring 
on myſelf and family, by ſuch an ation, 
© I. frankly told them, that I ſaw it in a 
» * different light; I could never think 
© myſelf diſhonoured by the exertion of 

an honeſt induſtry; ſince I had not in- 
herited a proviſion, I thought it my du- 
Den to gain one; as nature had given me 
the power of ſupplying, in ſome meaſure, 
. the defitiencies of fortune, I was certain- 


K «y required to make a proper uſe of i its 


Ne and” procure by my induſtry, a 


bb. maintenance which my birth ſeemed to 


ive me reaſon to expect from inheri- 


6 tance. To prefer a laviſh dependanoe 


to honeſt labour, ſhewed an. abject ſpirit, 
K. but o accommodate oneſelf. with. cou- 
5 r * rage. and reſignation to one's circum- 
N P + © ſtances, 
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« ſtances,/ ought. to be eſteemed an ho- 
* nourable part. 1 
If my arguments were juſt, they were 
« not. availing; my relations perſiſted in 
© their oppoſition, and I found I had little 
chance of getting into any tolerable ſer- 
vice, while they were determined to fruſ- 
© trate my views, I then took courage 
* to, propoſe their making a collection for 
me, telling them how happy and oblig- 
* ed I ſhould think myſelf, if they would 
give me ten pounds each, and thereb: 
enable me to enter into trade. I ima- 
gined they could not hope to provide for 
< a poor relation at a leſs expence; but 
vhether the ſum appeared too great to 
part with, or the oceupation too nean 
for one of their family, I ſhall not pre- 
tend to ſay, but I found them as avetſe 
to this deſign as to the other. At length, 
L defiroys to pemiove from the eye of the 
* world, the ſhame they thought my Po- 
© yerty brought upon them, twenty of my 
< kihdred' offered to remit to me _—_ 
'* a 
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© a guinea each, if I would retire into 
Wales, where Imight live re on pos 
income. 


+4] had always been n ſo- 
* cial, though not gay life, had kept a 
* ſufficient portion of good company, and 
been agreeably received in it. My dif-- 
* pofition was well turned to fociety, and 
© I found no inclination to inhabit a moun* 
* tain, and difturb the ſolitude of goats; 
but I accepted this offer without hefita- 
© tion, as it was the only independance 
permitted me; chuſing to retire from 
* all the people I loyed and efteemed,. 
from every thing that gave me pleaſure, 
< and go into a kind of new world, with 
* out connexions, without any agreeable 
expectations, rather than enter into a: 
« ſervile dependance. I ſhould indeed owe 
* my ſubſiſtence to my relations, but yet 
che ſum from each was ſo very ſmall, 
chat the gratitude it demanded from m/ ‚ 
*ſeemed a9 en burden. 


* 
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© Unable to get any ſatisfactory intel- 
© Iigence about the country I was to in- 
© habit, I ſet out, at the ſollicitation of 
my relations, who were impatient to get 
mme out of town, with an intention to 
« ſeek for an abode when I came into 
Wales. The undertaking was ſome- 
what wild, and rather too much for the 
< ſpirits of one who had ſuffered ſo great 
* a change of fortune, and had juſt taken 
©her leave of every friend; but the love 
of independance ſupported me; and 
< when I conſidered I was flying from all 
« the inſults and indignities, to which de- 
* pendants are expoſed, I ſeemed new 
animated, every difficulty yaniſhed, 
my oppreſſed heart felt lighter, and my 
ef received ſome alleviation. 


Never having been uſed to the coun- 
try, I had little taſte for it, therefore I 
fixed in a country town; not from any 

« peculiar charms 1 found. i in it, but be- 
« cauſe it was the firſt place where I had 
« ſeen a tolerable lodging for the price 
«4 71 could. afford to give: ; and any town 


ap- 
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© appeared leſs forlorn to me than a country 
_ © cottage. But I ſoon learnt that numbers 

do not always make ſociety. The peo- 
- © ple were ſo different from any company 
© I had kept, for the town was a very 
© mean one, their language ſo uncouth, 
© their manners ſo ruſtic, that I could take 
| © no pleaſure in their converſation. In 


© this vacancy of mind, the charms of the 


country drew my attention; and as 
_ © ſcarcely any part of the world offers more 
| y beauties to the eye, I began to find 
greater pleaſure in rural quiet, than in 
the company of my neighbours ; - there- 


© fore, after having paſſed a year in my 


< firſt abode, I retired to a farm-houſe, 
* which afforded me a better room than is 
generally to be found in a Welch cot- 
© tage. This change of habitation grew 
ſeaſonable, as it was cheaper ; for inſtead 
. © of twenty, I received but eighteen gui- 
© neas the ſecond year, one of the contri- 
butors being dead, "008; another for- 


: getful, 
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I believe aur taſte for every rational 
* pleaſure cncreaſes by indulgence. Thus 
© at leaſt] found it with my love for the 

I ſeldom regretted the want of ſociery. 
* It is true, I ſometimes ſighed for che 
5 pleaſures of converſation, longed to 
communicate my ſentiments to an intel- 
* ligent being, and to gather new lights 
« from ſome better inſtructed perſon than 
s myſelf; but when I reflected pp the 
* tranquillity and liberty I enjoyed, I ac 
quieſced in the ſolitude which, neceſſarily 
accompanied it; and would not ſuffer 
* the abſence of higher pleaſures, to ren- 
der me inſenſible to the gratificatians 

my ſtate allowed me. The farmer at 


* whoſe bouſe I lodged, had ſeveral fine 


children, fram whom I received amule- 

„ment, while I hope I wag not uſeleſs to 
them. The man and his wife were ha- 
« neſt, good -natured, and quiet, and aß 
« far as their attention had reached, were 
« ſenfible and qudicious. I could not pre- 


6 berg to n * W e for me, 
; n. there 


4 . 
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« therefore endeavoured, d ſuit myſelf to 


their converſation, which. could be done 
* only by acquiring ſome knowledge of 
their buſineſs. Of the good woman 


therefore, I learnt the management of 
* adairy, and became a careful nurſe to 
her poultry; with the man I converſed 


on agriculture, whereon he had never 
fallen into refined ſpeculations, but was 


© ſucceſsful in the practical part. I could 


ſeldom get books, nor materials for any 
of the ſorts of wal which are thought 
* amuſing; the pleaſures of the early 
morning hours made me an early riſer ; 
© my days therefore were of a length thar 
* I ſhould have found it difficult to em- 
C ploy, had I not taken this turn. It 


proved indeed a great reſource to me, 
© for I became as intereſted for my land- ; 


* lord's' ſucceſs. as he himſelf was, and 
watched the firſt ſpringing of tlie corn, 


or the ſafe delivery of his pregnant cattle, | 
with equal care. With more activity - 
* zoined in the gaod woman's gccupatians z | 


« * and ef had no ſmall ſhare in the 
Se. „making 


=— 
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? let cheeſe and burer. They 
© indulſped me in getting a greater va- 
| " of poultry, of which: 1 grew very 
fond, and became a 1 + 

8 _ gl 81 0 
* not 


E. © In this. retirement, the world. dic J. 
exhibit to me its gayeſt ſide,, but I ſaw 

it in an amiable light; the harmony of 

Be the family 1 lived in was highly pleaſ- 
« ings, their love was, indeed, void of 
C thoſe various delicacies and refinements, 
. which, under 2 110 new « of yielding 
4 us EX uiſite light, expoſe us to a va- 
K Fat 1 real 55 bat Val plain, ſimple, 
and rational, affording them much ſolid 
C © farisfa&tion, unmixed with fears and 
© anxieties. Thieir happihels" was perhaps 


as great as this world can beſtow,” but 


© ſo free from the glare which daziles 1 us, 


Of 


Ss 


* that! the moſt envious might have beheld 


"es * 4 ien 
1 without envy, as the polleſfors enjoy- 


_ 1 ed it without intoxicatic n. _ had the 


bs. pleaſurt of "finding I poſſeſſed 1 {ſmall 
1 mare , thelt boheſt 1598 my confor- 


mity to a ſtation wherein they Netekterd 
I was 


— 
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] was not born; my attachment to their 


© intereſts, my readineſs to aſſiſt them, 
my care of their children, for whom I 
as induſtriouſiy worked as if they had 
been my own,. not having otherwiſe 
g much employ for my needle, recom- 
© mended me to their affection; and the 
good ſale of their corn and bullocks, 

1 C © the hatching of a broga' of chickens, or 
© the firſt bringing forth of 'a litter of 
© pigs, ſeemed to give them double plea- 
« ©fure, when they. communicated j it to me; 
£ and they would run to me with the ut- 

wok! impatience to tell the good Wen 
58 is this tranquil fate I could content. 
£ vedly have paſſed my life, but every 
« year, brought. a decreaſe, of income. 
© Death deprived. me of ſome of my be- 
Inefactors, whoſe ſucceſſors gave me no 
© reaſon to belieye they knew t at the re- 
£ \* lationſhip | was inherited; and I died i in 
its the remembrance, of many, Who ſtill 
10 N Thus by a gradual decreaſe, the 
* Hirth year of my abode, in Wales I re. 
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* ceived but fix guineas. Notwitlifland. 
ing the diminution of my allowance, 
I had hitherto lived upon it, but the 
ſum now was grown too ſmall, and from 
what I had already experienced, I faw 
great reaſon to fear that even this poor 
« ſupply would ſoon fail me. I ſhould 
have been glad to have remained in my 
© cottage, as long as my money would 
permit, but the impoſſibility of getting 
* away when that was ſpent, put me under 
+ a neceſſity of not delaying the meaſures. 
© requiſite for my future ſubſiſtence. © I 
therefore determined, while I could de- 
* fray the expences of travelling, to re- 
move to London, and get into the beſt 
« ſervice I eould obtain; which my rela- 
* tions had no title to impede, ſiner they 
7 dal ſhewn me how nech 20 were to be 


» 


* «With great regret I | forſook "Au cot- 

*. tage, and the pain with Which 1 took 

leave of my honeſt friends, was much 

acreaſed * the concern they ſhewed on 
the 


E 
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the occaſion; but the meaſure was ne- 


coſſary, and therefore inclination was 
forced to give way. When I arrived in 
town, I found my intention oppoſed 
by ſuch of my relations as were there; 
but I was determined to perſiſt in it; 
and ſince my own pride did not obſtruct 
my gaining a maintenance, thought I 
had good right to refuſe permitting 
<* theirs to ſtarve me. When they pers 
+ ceived my purpoſe was fixed unalte- 
© rably, one of them informed me of this 


_ * inſtitution, and adviſed me to apply for 


* admiſſion. Each would gladly have 
given a guinea a year to have concealed 


from the world the poverty of ſo near a 


relation, but ſince their number was no 
< longer. ſufficient to ſupport me, they 
thought I ſhould be leſs known, conſe- 
_'£ quently leſs diſgrace them, in this retreat 
© than if placed in the metropolis.” I was 


© very ready to follow their advice; well 


aware of the vexations that attend ſer- 
« vitude; I had brought myſelf to ſubmit 
b the * Ae to the 


« caprice 


6 
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6 caprice, and perhaps ill temper of a 
c miſtreſs, and the irkſome converſation 
© of people who too often unite the loweſt 
© mind and manners with pride and af- 
© feftationz/as to a ſtate which I could not 
© avoid, but by things ſtill more diſagree- 
able. I conſidered it as the leſſer evil, 
© but fill a very great one; and therefore 
© the hope of eſcaping it gave me no ſmall 

joy; and as the benevolent are quick in 


© diſpenſing: comfort, my hope was ſoon 
* turned into certainty ; ; and here I found 


an aſylum from every evil that ſeemed 
© to threaten me, and together with equal 
_ © peace and tranquility to that my cottage 

« afforded, enjoy all the beſt pleaſures of 
0 ſociety, agreeable converſation, and ſin- 
© cere friendſhip. - I now find that though 
corn and cattle, dairy and poultry filled 
© my time, rational intercourſe can only 
effll the heart. Inſtead of that dull 
< ſamenieſs of life, wherein nothing but 
© the hatching of a chicken, or the 
dropping of a calf diſtinguiſhed one day 
ws *from another, 1 here eryoy variety with- 
1 N | DL * out 
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© out hurry or confuſion. The liberty al- 
© lowed to every one of chuſing her own 
© amuſement, and the full proviſion of all 
things that can contribute towards it, 
« occaſions ſuch variety of employments 
* amongſt ſo large a number, that as any. 
one may without offence prefer ſolitude 
to ſociety, ſo if one chuſes to liſten to, 
* or to join in muſic, to work, to walk, 
to read, or even play at cards, ſhe'may 
c always find a party at each, where ſhe 
© will be agreeably received, as we live 
* in general harmony, though we natural - 
ly form more intimate connexions with 
8 . than with others. 
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